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EDITORIAL 


-Today’s Suffering and To-morrow’s Tasks 
We are troubled on every side, yet not in distress;” wrote 

Paul the apostle, “we are perplexed; but not in despair; 

persecuted but not forsaken; cast down but not destroyed.” 


In war it 1s youth which bears the brunt of suffering. To 
youth is given the responsibility of destroying the lives of others, 
and of running in the face of death. Starvation of body and 
mind, frustration of natural ambitions, and the burden of 
prolonged separation fall with disproportionate hardship upon 
the younger generation. As Suzanne de Dietrich writes: “It ts 
the youth of the whole world, which war today ts decimating, 
and revolution is wearing down.’ Then she adds, to remind 
us of our responsibilities: “And this youth is the Church of 
. to-morrow.” This issue of THE STUDENT WorLp, assembled in 
the haphazard fashion that war-time conditions seem to make 
inevitable, may serve to relate in our thinking the present sharp 
experiences of youth with the tasks of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, and other Christian youth movements, m 
the future. 

The article on France ts the most moving statement of the 
thoughts of a young European Christian that we have had the 
privilege of publishing. It should be read, not only for its insight 
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into a particular national situation, but for its indication of what 
must be passing through many sensitive minds, which are not 
in a position to express themselves today. “You must realise 
this,’ he writes, “if there is nothing with deeper roots than hope 
in the hearts of the oppressed, the days pass very slowly with 
their gleanings of bad ‘news, restrictions, firing-squads, convoys 
off to Germany. . . . Afterwards—afterwards one must live, and 
no one knows how that will really be possible after all these 
sufferings, all this destruction, all the disillusion that has accum- 
ulated through twenty-five years, all these mysterious years of 
imprisonment—and who knows if our men will return from 
that?” Here is an attitude very close to despair. Suzanne de 
Dietrich uses the very word: “Once all the human ideologies are 
proved to be no more than balloons that have burst,” she writes 
“once our young people face emptiness with despair in their 
hearts, will our movements be able to approach them?” 


Turning from Europe to Asia we find suffering in another 
form, that sense of frustration which characterises the thinking 
of Indian students. The two articles on India and Britain are 
not designed to put the readers of THE STUDENT WORLD in a 
position to make a judgment on one of the front-rank political 
issues of our day. For that purpose they must go to the manifold 
literature on the subject. But the words of one of the most 
honoured missionaries, who ever gave a lifetime’s service to 
India, and of an able Indian graduate, whose co-operation the 
editor has greatly appreciated, bring us into contact with the 
agony of spirit with which enlightened_ British and Indian 
Christians view the present political impasse in the relations 
between thew two countries. Mr. Singh calls it the Indian 
tragedy, and Dr. Macnicol writes: “So it comes about that today, 
forgetting past relationships of comradeship and loyal service, 
Britain and India have fallen apart and their disagreement clouds 
the future of them both.’ For anyone, who has eyes to see, the 
heart-felt sympathy expressed in the first article, and the 
courteous restraint maintained in the second, simply serve to 
show what this disagreement is costing the Christian Church. 


There have been many articles in the past which have shown 
us the effect of war upon the Chinese universities, but the 
conversational method of News Out of China brings the story 
of deprivation and sacrifice and loyalty sharply before us. But 
there 1s apparent also an undertone of less tangible suffering, 
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which we should do well to notice, for it may prove harder to 

bear. “There is a marked tendency to control thought in a given 
direction. To resist the trend—and to read and discuss and to 
learn so that we may form true and just judgments—is in some 
places becoming a dangerous occupation for which a high cost 
may have to be paid.” Students will carry on their life of study 
under every conceivable disadvantage; dispersion and imprison- 
ment have not baffled them. But the absence of freedom of 
expression chills the stoutest heart. It is only to be expected that 
the Student Christian Movement in China should be sensitive to 
this new development. The article on Japan shows a magnificent 
determination to maintain a Christian witness in altered circum- 
stances. Perhaps the most revealing statement by one who had 
such unusual opportunities of observation is this: “New courage 
seemed to characterise the attitude of many of the Christian 
students.” 


“Perplexed, but not in despaw’’—the words still ring true. 
The Indian S.C.M. leader ends his article: “In the midst of such 
misgivings there seems to be only one beacon of light, the 
Church, unless her light is stamped out by local and national 
loyalties.’ The French writer appeals to the same source of faith 
and hope. In Geneva, in a country surrounded by warfare, the 
Swiss S.C.M. and the W.S.C.F, in co-operation held in the 
beginning of April an Ecumenical Study Week, at which the 
address on “The Youth Movements in the Church Militant’ was 
delivered. Once again Europe has given a lead to the countries 
more remote from war. Will our movements be able to approach 
these young men and women who have suffered? That is a 
question we must face, and with wisdom and penetration we are 
helped to do so. St. Paul was not in despair because he knew 
“that he which raised up the Lord Jesus, shall raise us up also 
by Jesus’. Is it too much to expect that in every country we shall 
see being formed these “replacement units” of which Suzanne 
de Dietrich speaks? That is our primary task of “reconstruction”. 
We may have to form and reform them again and again, but we 
must not fail this youth which suffers so deeply, and is “the 
Church of to-morrow”. 

R. C. M. 
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Thoughts on France 
MicHEL FURFANDE 


France has known misery. Perhaps that is all there is to be 
said, for misery has no story to tell. Our imaginations are slug- 
gish enough, but they are able to picture events which are bril- 
liant or dramatic. Only the meannesses of every day, trifling 
deceptions that are so necessary and yet so sordid, the humilia- 
tions we must accept in order to go on living—such things can 
scarcely be imagined. Think of a prosperous family which 
awakes some morning to find itself plunged into want, so that, 
whether it likes it or no, it must resign itself to the thousand 
and one drearinesses that poverty brings, to work that degrades, 
to dirty lodgings, to accounts that never balance at the end of 
the week; so that it goes in dread of tradesmen whose bills are 
unpaid, and of the scorn of rich relatives—such is the present 
experience of our country. 


Everyone faces misery in his own way. We used to hear of 
Russian aristocrats in exile who drove taxis during the week in 
order to wear their court-uniforms again on Sunday. That may 
have been so; but we at all events could never boast of such 
elegance. It was our destiny to bear our misfortunes dully, 
heavily, in an ungraceful fashion. But at least we did not pose. 
In that we did not betray ourselves, but remained true to our 
past. We did not know how to come to terms with misfortune, 
nor how to tell lies like men who refuse to admit defeat. Of one 
vice at least no one can accuse us—of hypocrisy. We do not 
know how to lie. And if the official speeches were full of lies, 
they were too absurd, too pathetic, too outrageous for anyone to 
believe them. Perhaps we were flooded with lies, but what did 
that mean save more shame, more suffering for us to bear. We 
were unable to perpetrate the falsehoods which save appearances. 
It might have been better for us if we had been able, for in sav- 
ing appearances men sometimes also save the will to conform to 
them, whereas France lost at one and the same time both appear- 
ances and her very sense of honour. 
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I know that it is part of our genius to be able to roll to the 
very bottom of the slope instead of pulling ourselves up, like 
some others, by miracles of resolution. If there are any miracles 
in France, they are miracles not of pride but of faith. I know 
that when misfortune comes upon us we have to drink it to the 
dregs, stupidly—yes, stupidly, so that we even choke, so that we 
collapse, and long for someone to give us a finishing stroke. 1 
am certain that when this self-despair overwhelms us, even the 
angels of God may wonder how we are ever going to rise above 
circumstances. Nobody can measure the depths of our self- 
abandonment in this adventure. Nobody can tell at what point 
we lost our footing. That would be something to make our 
enemies rejoice, and all pharisees shudder. But you must know 
this, that it is our destiny to sink like a piece of wreckage before 
we are able to rise again; and that even in this we only remain 
what we were before: descendants of Frenchmen of every age, 
both of that ridiculous knighthood which allowed itself to be cut 
to pieces at Agincourt, and of those who knew the disgrace of the 
treaty of Troyes or the rout after Waterloo... . 


Alone with our destiny 


But you must also be clear on this point: though phari- 
sees are shocked, and though honest men turn aside for shame, 
that makes no difference to our future destiny. We have not 
done with astonishing ourselves. ‘This is the end,” people say; 
“this time they will not recover. They have passed the limit at 
last; they are really done for now.” How often in our history 
might one have passed that judgment on us? Every people has its 
own method of sinning. Who could even measure us, or measure 
the grace of God? Surely that defies all the laws of good sense, 
of statistics and of morality. Even when to human eyes all is 
lost, no one has the right to say that all is really lost. This is 
true because we are talking of France, and France does not stand 
alone. 


I should not write these words if I were still in France with 
our friends and trying to save what still may be saved. You 
must not think that we supposed with the enemies of the apostle 
Paul that one can do ill in order that good may come. But I 
must in all fairness speak to you as one who deserted from the 
fight, and who, now he is behind the lines, can only meditate and 
pray about those who continue to struggle. From the place 
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- where I am I can say no less than the truth: at the point where 
we could no longer be loyal to our past glory, we were at least 
loyal to our misery. And so conscious are we of the depths to 
which we have sunk, that even while we do our utmost we have 
no hope for the future except in God. 

You must understand that a feeling exists which might poison 
the peace. If the Anglo-Saxon powers look on France with the 
pity one feels for someone who has “gone wrong”, to whom one 
says “we told you so”; if the Anglo-Saxon powers regard us as 
a youth who has turned out badly and who needs to be put back 
on the straight road, then there will be no peace for our country. 
The humiliation France knows today would be nothing to that 
fresh humiliation. Whatever our mistakes, we shall understand 
them sufficiently by ourselves without hearing them from some- 
one else’s lips. Those who have suffered so much have, alas! 
very little to learn from those who were able to resist unto vic- 
tory and to make way against contrary winds. And even sup- 
posing we had something to learn from those who stoop to us it 
is doubtful if we could understand it. A great deal of wisdom 
will be required in handling a stricken Europe. 

Further you must understand that “hitlerism’” has never 
touched us. How could France be penetrated by such folly when 
her very temperament is the surest antidote against it? The 
French people could never understand, or even imagine, hitlerism. 
Our whole culture, our whole civilisation had of necessity this 
clear consequence, that our ears were deaf to the accents which 
echoed across the Rhine. Think of Montaigne face to face with 
Luther, Rabelais with Wagner, or Giraudoux with Nietszche! 
The conclusion to which the French mind came was that all this 
hubbub was not serious. Hitler indeed? pooh! was it not our 
own brave General Boulanger over again, and nothing more! 
Of course now we are convinced that this was one of the reasons 
for our defeat, that this was why Maréchal Pétain believed in 
the possibility of collaboration. None of this would have hap- 
pened if French moderation had been able to understand hitler- 
ian excess. Today we are reaping the fruits of our blindness. 
Whatever is said, or done, the hitlerian pestilence has got no real 
grip upon us. The Frenchman may be stunned in the face of the 
invader, he may be terrified, overwhelmed, furious, or even 
admiring, but once he has shut his door again he becomes exactly 
‘what he was before. They stand idly gaping in the streets, the 
French people, and the conqueror readily thinks he has overcome 
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them. Perhaps the Frenchman thinks so himself. But if you 
watch him pick up his work, turn back to his friends, his wife, 
his children, you see he has not changed a bit. There’s life in the 
little fellow yet! 


Playing the political game 

There is then nothing new, nothing specifically nazi in the 
French political scene since the Armistice. Classes, groups and 
interests, the men who wield power under German control—all 
have long been familiar to us. They are trying to profit as best 
they may from the good fortune the conquerors offer them, and | 
play their own political game while Germany tries to make them 
play hers. It would not be fair to consider them Germany’s men. 
It might be better to compare them to those “émigrés” who came 
back to France in 1814 and 1815 in foreign baggage-wagons. 
They had been driven back by that revolution in embryo which 
was actually the triumph of the “popular front’ and they returned 
to find their place and their ambition by favour of the conqueror. 
You cannot get it out of the heads of a goodly number of French- 
men that, as they failed to catch democracy “head on”, they 
caught it “on the rebound’. (I believe that is a communist 
slogan.) But if their situation is singularly ambiguous in rela- 
tion to the country, it would be artless in the extreme to suppose 
that all is limpidly clear as between them and Germany, for they 
can never be more to her than men of straw. Whatever conces- 
sions they may have had to make to the conquerors, they still 
represent a pre-existing element in French political life. 

What are they indeed but the big business of French bour- 
geoisie? Over these men hovers the mystery of administrative 
consultations, of economic machinations forged in secret. Free- 
masonry is but child’s play, the very light of day compared with 
the complex and subtle web they are weaving. There is no ques- 
tion that for them Public Enemy Number One was democracy 
of an extremist and communistic type. In their struggle against 
this it is certain that before the war they did more than coquet 
with Germany. Were they really aware of the nazi demon with 
all its power and its redoubtable complexity? We cannot tell. 
Did they merely see in nazism the rule of authority which would 
restore order to the streets and order in the factories? Such 
naiveté is after all not wholly impossible. Many soldiers shared 
this responsibility after the war through their profound ignor- 
ance of the fundamental nihilism of nazism. 
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In its wake this “big business of the bourgeoisie” drags the 
whole bourgeoisie except for a large section of the intellectuals. 
The fear of communism is their whole political science. Yet this 
fear scarcely conceals a more general distrust of the entire people. 
The trench which at the time of the French revolution separated 
aristocracy from proletariat has now been dug between people 
and bourgeoisie. They are ignorant of each other, they distrust 
and fear one another. 

But while we may accuse big business of betraying the coun- 
try through fear of the people, we must admit that the bourgeoisie 
itself, though sharing these fears, was not guilty of the same 
betrayal. Fear may have blinded them, may have so inhibited 
them as to make. them incapable of their role as a responsible 
élite (an élite is always responsible) ; still we cannot all the same 
accuse them of having sold France. But we must make it clear 
that they were, and remain, unworthy of the task imposed upon 
them. Their fear of the people whom it is their part to guide, 
their lack of culture—that is, their unawareness of problems of 
the day—and finally the debility that results from living too well, 
these are the defects which explain their surrender. Perhaps 
they accused the people of recognising their rights while forget- 
ting their duties, yet they have themselves been not less guilty 
of the same fault, jealous of their privileges and forgetful of 
their responsibilities. 

But it would be too simple to suppose that the fall of France 
was caused only by betrayal or by the surrender of the élite. If 
the people of France wish to live they must rise again. It is 
too easy to blame the élite in order to exonerate the people. It 
is rare for a people not to have, to a certain extent, the élite and 
the government it deserves: there is always a harmony, whether 
latent or obvious, between the people and the ruling classes. And 
when the people plays as considerable a part in political life as it 
did in France before the war, it cannot escape the responsibility 
for the disgrace and misfortunes that come upon it. 


The failure of idealism 


The entire French people has proved unworthy of the destiny 
it had chosen for itself. Before explaining in what way it 
proved unworthy, let us try to say why. And here I should 
like to put forward two reasons. In the first place France car- 
ried the heaviest burden of inheritance imaginable: her own 
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idealism. Perhaps it is necessary to understand the spiritual 
atmosphere of the revolutions in France, and particularly of the 
revolution of 1848, to appreciate this statement. While in other 
countries idealism is possibly tempered by a realistic turn of mind 
and by a practical familiarity with men and with affairs, French 
idealism feeds on, yes even is exalted upon, all our common sense 
and all our easy good nature. The realism which results from the 
handling of affairs may elsewhere moderate and canalise ideal- 
ism so that its worst extravagances are reduced to what is reason- 
able and practical; but with us it seems as if common sense and 
the love of moderation lead to our accepting the most improb- 
able and dangerous conceptions as something simple, evident and 
natural. German, French, or American idealism, for example, 
have nothing in common. In France the idealist wanders about 
in the clouds, with his pipe, his open collar and his smile just as 
if he were in the heart of the country or on his own plot of 
ground. He talks of his dreams with the same seriousness, the 
same irony, the same enthusiasm and critical sense as he would 
of his trade or his family. And what is more everyone believes 
the dreams are as real as the trade or the family; whether it be 
Lamartine, Hugo, Jaurés, Péguy or Guéhenno that is in question, 
it is the same old story. Alas! there cames a moment when 
reality calls him back to order. . 

But further, since we are talking of idealism we must be sure 
to explain how our idealism had declined in value. French ideal- 
ism has no other source than Christianity: it is secularised char- 
ity. When it cut the bonds which attached it to faith, French 
idealism lost all that profound realism which is so characteristic 
of Christian humanism. The dechristianisation of French 
thought had the immediate consequence of plunging us into a 
flood of illusion. Dechristianisation meant for us in the first 
place not materialism but “illusionism”. As gradually for com- 
plicated reasons—of which the principal one seems to us to be 
the betrayal of the Church—Frenchmen turned elsewhere than 
to faith in their search for reasons and rules of life, they simply 
transcribed Christian thought while at the same time robbing it 
of its God and its discipline. They wandered off into the clouds. 
Later on this idealism became vulgarised and tarnished without 
losing for all that its illusory character. 


And this leads us to our second reason. Why has French 
idealism so depreciated in value? Why did those great ideas 
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which blew up the Bastille and shook tyrants, why did those 
watchwords which caused the whole of Europe to thrill with 
fear, change gradually into the pathetic dreams we knew before 
the war? Bread, Peace, Liberty—all of these certainly! but 
behind them what a longing for a quiet life with the minimum of 
risk and the maximum of comfort! In 1936 we could still catch 
an echo among our people—but how sadly changed since the 
days of 1789, of 1830, of 1848, not to mention those tragic days 
of 1871! Whence this sorry change, this impoverishment of the 
French ideal ? 


Exhaustion and despair 


- We must admit that in the first World War of 1914-1918 
against Germany and the Central Powers France made by far 
the greatest contribution. Dare we hope that that will be remem- 
bered on the day of peace? It was the error of Britain not to 
understand in 1919 that France was more exhausted in victory 
than Germany was in defeat. It was a further error of Britain 
and of the United States not to recognise at the moment of offi- 
cial declaration of war against Hitler that the French had been 
in the front line during the first round and required to be relieved. 
The fate of France in 1940 was that of a division which has been 
decimated and is sent back to the line without having been made 
up to strength. You know that melancholy jest of the soldiers 
in the last war: “It is always the same fellows who get killed.” 
Alas! you have learnt by now that the moment arrives when 
relief is indispensable. 

Between 1919 and 1939 France was never able to recover her 
health, just like an invalid on whom the strain of illness has been 
too great, so that though cured in the eyes of science he cannot 
pick up his strength again. Peace lasted only long enough for us 
to dream of peace. We had very soon to change our tune. Ger- 
many so quickly began to threaten that we had good cause to 
question our victory. And then our finances were in a bad state, 
unemployment began, and we could not see that things were 
likely to improve. It became evident that the war instead of 
settling things had made a mess of them; and that while victory 
had restored Alsace and Lorraine to us, it had also plunged us 
into a chaos from which no way out was to be seen. When the 
last fireworks of the 14th of July, 1935, had finally burnt out, 
all that a Frenchman could do was to enjoy whatever peace was 
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left to him, while he awaited with terror the inevitable moment 
when fighting would start once more. 

Disillusioned by the peace, disillusioned by their allies, disil- 
lusioned by the succession of men in power, unable to see any 
light on the situation, kept by a misguided press in a state of 
ignorance beside which the falsehoods of Hitler’s press seem 
almost intelligent, the French people passed through an attack 
of terrible disgust. Twenty years after they had proved to the 
world that it was possible to die without murmur three hundred 
and sixty-five times a year, to find themselves deserted like a 
poor old man whom everyone puts off with idle stories—that 
was a trial to which I would.not willingly subject anyone. Do 
you wonder now if the French said to themselves that as nobody 
cared a straw for them, so they would snap their fingers at the 
world? Food and drink and a little amusement—what more was 
there to ask for? Besides a man can only die once. And soa 
generous-hearted people can slip for a while into the narrow 
egotism of old age. 

The war, the defeat and the national revolution have merely 
served to confirm the French people in the distaste they feel for 
the whole world as well as for themselves. They reflect that 
their defeat was not natural, not, as they say, “a blow taken in 
fair fight”. They think they were betrayed and not knowing 
whom to blame, they blame all the world. They have too much 
good sense not to reproach themselves in secret; they know very 
well that they let themselves go, that much might be said about 
that devil-may-care attitude of theirs, and that in any case they 
should have done better. But they do not like to have this pointed 
out to them, particularly by those in power, whom they suspect 
of being not wholly innocent of their disaster, and who in any 
case represent a policy of submission to the German oppressors, 
as well as bourgeois reaction in all its forms. The difference of 
outlook between the two zones is gradually disappearing. There 
remains only a great people abandoned to its distress, and know- 
ing neither what to attach itself to nor where to set its hope. To 
be sure the Russians stand firm, and Communism may have pos- 
sibly a certain prestige; but no one can tell today what is the true 
power of Communism in France. Everyone imagines it must 
have some power, but no one knows exactly what. It is only 
reasonable to suppose that it will have but a poor chance of suc- 
cess when peace is established, unless all other solutions fall to 
the ground. It would only be in a case of desperation that the 
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French people would give in to Communism, and today we do 
not see that they have in the least made up their minds to such 
an extremity. 


“When will it all be over?” 


To what then have they made up their minds? To anything 
at all? No, less than ever. They are simply waiting, waiting 
for the next months to pass, and asking “When will it all be 
over?’ For the time passes slowly for men and women under 
the heel of the oppressor. Every time the Allies start an under- 
taking they rejoice as if it were the beginning of the end. But 
you must realise this: if there is nothing with deeper roots than 
hope in the hearts of the oppressed, the days pass very slowly 
with their gleanings of bad news, restrictions, firing-squads, con- 
voys off to Germany. Today no Frenchman’s imagination 
reaches beyond the moment when the Germans leave the national 
soil. Afterwards—afterwards one must live, and no one knows 
how that will really be possible after all these sufferings, all this 
destruction, all the disillusion that has accumulated through 
twenty-five years, all these mysterious years of le 
and who knows if our men will return from that? 

Perhaps the French people have never felt themselves so 
wholly deserted since the evil days of the Hundred Years’ War. 
Nothing, nobody to care for. Nobody in whom to put trust or 
hope. Nobody to speak to them in human language, explaining 
what has happened and what has to be done. Robbed of every- 
thing, reduced to slavery, uncertain of himself, what is left for 
the Frenchman but to shut himself into his own chimney corner 
by a wretched fire, chewing at a pipe which has long ago gone 
out? He doesn’t want to hear any more about the world: the 
world for him is simply “they”, that mysterious ‘they’ which 
describes those who can still have power to dislodge him from his 
retreat, who make prices go up, who snatch the bread from his 
very mouth, who harangue him incessantly, in the newspapers 
and on the radio, who have nothing better to do than make things 
go from bad to worse. Would that “they” would go to the devil! 
There is scarcely time as it is for all those unbelievably compli- 
cated processes which are the only way to keep clothed and shod 
and not to die of hunger. 

So you have a great people left to itself, without light and 
without any landmark to tell it where it is... There is no one there 
any more to show it the way. The radio and the cinema are not 
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sufficient in themselves to form a man or a nation. Leaders of 
another sort are necessary, and France has been without these 
for a long time now. Of the three elements which are normally 
responsible for the education of a people—the Church, the Family 
and the School—not one has adequately fulfilled its task. For 
a long time too the Schools have been unequal to their task, 
whether because the slogans of lay morality which were taught 
to French children have no more hold over the minds of 
“modern” youth, or because all the confusion and changes of 
curriculum have been harmful to instruction, or perhaps because 
the outlook of the teachers’ training colleges has been so deeply 
influenced in recent years by the ideology of the extreme left as 
to be deplored from the point of view of education. Then the 
family in France, as in all other countries, has had to undergo 
the powerful impact of the modern world, which tends to reduce 
man until he is no more than an unattached individual lost in an 
inorganic mass. The family has been losing its privileged func- 
tion as a primitive cell in which the child was formed for life; 
he can no longer find in it the echo of what he learns in church 
or in school. As for the Church, even when not obsessed by cleri- 
calism as by an-evil spirit, what influence has it been able to 
wield over a people who had good reason for their anti-clerical- 
ism? And in any case what message had it to offer? Without 
denying the fine work of the Youth Movements, both Catholic 
and Protestant, one must in all honesty admit that they only 
touched a small minority of French youth. How many boys have 
we seen in these new training camps for youth who up to the 
age of twenty had never heard a human word addressed to them 
—in a language which had no vain grandiloquence but said with 
wise sympathy what everyone needs to be told! 

And yet it is only the Church that can get us out of our 
impasse. When we speak here of the Church we are not thinking 
in particular of either the Catholic Church or of our own Protes- 
tant Church, but of every Church that is true to its Lord and 
true to its earthly calling. Is there anyone on whom France can 
rely? On the bourgeoisie? Even if they have not been traitors 
they need as much guidance as the rest of the people. The intel- 
lectuals? Before the war they were only able to inflate our fan- 
cies, they are not to be trusted. And the army is really only the 
bourgeoisie. As for the civil servants, the tax-inspectors, the 
naval officers, the college-trained technicians, what are they but 
the bourgeoisie? The Church alone cannot be bourgeois. 
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Only the Church can save us 


Only the Church can save us. But it must want to do so! 
The Church must once more become loyal and devoted to its one 
Saviour; and in the realm of action, it must do all it can to 
remove the hateful misunderstanding which separates it from 
the French people. The whole range of French life since 1871 
at least has been vitiated by the absurd struggle between clerical- 
ism and anti-clericalism. For this struggle the Church bears 
practically the entire responsibility because it allied its destiny 
with the bourgeois powers of the day. The Church betrayed the 
people of France in abandoning them to their own destiny, to 
their parties and dreams. It betrayed the élite of France in that 
it flattered them and protected them instead of reproving, cor- 
recting and guiding them as was its duty to do. It betrayed 
France in poisoning with its own hatred the conflict which for 
so long has separated people from bourgeoisie. It betrayed Jesus 
Christ in drawing Him into a sordid quarrel. For when clerical- 
ism gained ground, He gained nothing, and when clericalism lost 
ground, it was He who was mocked. 

It is of great importance that the Church should turn back 
from all these errors and be willing to serve not its own ends 
but our God and our country. There is hope that the Catholic 
Church understands this, for just before the national revolution 
it had a fine opportunity of making a clerical advance; yet it 
appears not to have benefited, or at all events not in any sys- 
tematic way. So we are, thank God, a long way from the 
comedy of the “moral order” of 1871 and after. The Church 
must run the risk of being no more than it is: not a human force 
in the State but the Servant of Jesus Christ for the service of 
men. Its weapons like its ambitions have nothing to do with 
politics. 

Further, the Church must work out the message which it has 
to bring to men. It is our belief that in a world where all 
human values and all human ideas are bankrupt the Word of 
God alone is not out of date. Therefore the Word of God must be 
heard by men and women. Therefore the Church must expound 
it and clarify it by its own actions and the actions of all Chris- 
tians who stand by their convictions. This problem faces Cath- 
olicism no less than Protestantism in France. The teaching of 
the Church must no longer limit itself to theology in the narrow 
sense of the word, nor yet to individual conduct.. It must 
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embrace the entire range of problems which our nation will have 
to solve. It is the wonder of the Christian Revelation that we 
may say with good reason that all is summed up in Jesus Christ 
and at the same time that nothing human is alien to Him. But 
we must grasp this truth and draw from it its practical 
conclusions. 

But if the Church, the churches, succeed in overcoming their 
inertia, their temptations, their evil spirits—that double struggle 
—if they can free themselves from clericalism and in the end 
achieve a message for France which is profoundly human and 
practical as well as religious, we believe that nothing need be 
beyond the power of our country. It is the only hope of salva- 
tion, but it is a hope without limit or restrictions. On the Church, 
and on God, depends the future of France. If the Church is 
faithful in doing no evil but in doing all the good to which it is 
called, then we may hope that our country, wearied with her 
march towards mirages of every kind, may yet be given grace 
by God to rediscover that true wisdom which is faith. We are 
at that moment of our history when the only solution for us is 
a miracle, the only possibility is the impossible, the only hope 
lies in that which transcends hope. We are indeed looking 
into the face of God. Yet from out of our past there rise other 
similar moments; other Frenchmen besides ourselves have known 
periods no less solemn. As we look into the face of God we are 
surrounded by the crowd of all those Frenchmen who knew 
misery like ours, and hopes like ours—and the same salvation. 
France stands today in the presence of God; and truly it is France 
as we have always known her. 
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India and the Future 


Nicor, MAcCNICOl, 


It is not easy to concern oneself with India’s future at a time 
when her present circumstances cause so much concern. There 
is also the fact that the decisions of today, which hang in the 
balance, will in large measure determine her tomorrow. The 
future issues from the past and, though this relationship is not 
for the Christian as relentless as the Indian law of Karma would 
make it, yet we too-do well to remember that men and nations, 
but for the grace of God, will reap as they have sown. Let us 
then look, however cursorily, at the past and see what it promises 
or threatens, before we try to forecast the shape of things to 
come. 


The part that Great Britain has played 


For our purpose in this brief survey the past signifies mainly 
the part that Great Britain has played in the moulding of her 
great dependency. In earlier days it used often to be said by 
Indians, that this relationship of the two peoples had come about 
“in the providence of God’. This phrase was formerly used 
in entire sincerity and with real gratitude. More recently one 
could detect in its use a note of irony. We cannot weigh against 
each other the evil and the good that our intercourse with her 
through more than three centuries has brought. The first Eng- 
lishman to set foot in India is believed to have been the Jesuit 
Thomas Stevens who in the sixteenth century went there as a 
messenger of the Christian Gospel. Hard on his heels there 
arrived the earliest of the long line of merchant adventurers 
whose purpose was “to shake the pagoda tree”, or, perhaps, as 
St. Francis Xavier said of the Portuguese, “to conjugate the 
verb rapio.” It has been a chequered history all the way from 
these far off days down to our own time. We cannot take forth 
the precious from the vile and pronounce judgment upon the 
years of relationship and responsibility, of exploitation and of 
unselfish service. 
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Yet, as we survey the whole long process, there emerge cer- 
tain achievements that we can claim as in large measure due to 
the British connection and as permanent contributions to the 
fashioning of the free nation that is now being born. One of 
these is the unity which, though it still has fissures, makes 
India today, as never in the past, one people. She feels herself 
to be one and passionately desires that she should remain so and 
should overcome the discords that social injustice, of which she 
has been guilty, and religious passions have produced. That 
this is so is undoubtedly the consequence in the main of the 
firmness and impartiality of British rule. A second contribution 
of supreme value that Britain may claim to have made to the 
India of the future, is the creation throughout the land of respect 
for law and for the courts of justice that administer it. The 
highest judicial posts are filled now and have been filled in recent 
times by men who, whether Indian or British, recognise that the 
administration of justice stands above and outside of politics and 
who have the courage to act accordingly. This tradition may 
be said to be well established in India and it will be carried for- 
ward into the new era and will help greatly to stabilise it. 

Further, it can be claimed that through the teaching of 
English history and English literature in the colleges of India 
the democratic tradition has become so naturalised in the minds 
of the intelligentsia as to determine their political outlook. It is 
true that the emphasis that higher education has placed upon 
English culture has led to neglect of their own Indian heri- 
tage, but that has been corrected in recent years by the nationalist 
awakening without, however, extinguishing their acquired 
democratic faith. 

A fourth contribution that cannot be wholly distinguished 
from the three that have been named, but that goes beyond them 
in its spiritual significance, is the creation—also in the awakened 
classes—of what we may describe as the Christian atmosphere 
which many of them have learned almost unconsciously to 
breathe: It is a great advance for any people when its leaders 
and thinkers have become able to distinguish between civilization 
and Christianity and to judge and condemn much that is found 
in the one by the standards of the other. This is so, of course, 
in the case of some of the greatest of India’s leaders, men like 
G. K. Gokhale and Mahatma Gandhi and Srinivasa Sastri, as 
well as in the case of its greatest thinkers, such as Rabindranath 
Tagore and Sir Servepalli Radhakrishnan. It is seen also in the 
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reverence that is given by so many to those foreigners in whom 
they recognise the Christian spirit as the controlling force in 
their lives. They recognised this at once in “Mahatma” Irwin 
(as the Parsee Sir Phiroze Sethna called Lord Halifax when he 
was Viceroy) and in C. F. Andrews. It explains the trust placed 
by the leaders of the political parties of the first Indian Assembly 
in S. K. Datta as standing apart from and above political intrigue. 
No one can claim that British rule of India has been always 
Christian, but from the time of the Queen’s Proclamation in 1858 
to today India has been able to recognise and hail what in their 
rulers has had behind it the spirit of Christ. They are quick, 
too, to condemn what seems to them to come under His con- 
demnation. A President of the National Congress in 1922 read 
in full in his presidential address the narrative of our Lord’s 
trial, and the Christian, K. T. Paul, said of the condemnation 
of Mr. Gandhi in the same year, “When he was convicted, all 
India seemed to have become suddenly aware of the meaning of 
the Cross. Instinctively the mind and heart of India reverted to 
a similar happening in the Court of Pilate.” 


The present political deadlock 


Thus if we have sown tares in the Indian field we have sown 
wheat as well. If Indians are now condemning Great Britain 
for failing to give them their rights, it is from those whom they 
condemn that they have learned what their rights are and how 
to demand them. Since 1917 when the Government of Mr. 
Lloyd George declared the purpose of Great Britain to be “the 
progressive realisation of responsible Government in India as 
an integral part of the Empire”, the process of India’s political 
education has been specifically directed towards that end. That 
goal—otherwise described as “Dominion Status”—of course 
includes full liberty to secede—if so disposed—from that Empire. 

First by means of a system called “Dyarchy” set up in 1919 
it was sought to provide the experience necessary for the dis- 
charge of so heavy a responsibility, and then in 1935 a second 
great step was taken towards implementing the promise more 
fully. But there can hardly be any more difficult task with 
which one nation can be entrusted than that of disengaging itself 
from its responsibilities for another nation and launching it upon 
freedom. This difficulty is all the greater the more the nation 
that is being so emancipated realises how great a gift this free- 
dom is. It is not something that can be taken as a gift from a 
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condescending benefactor. The whole process of framing a con- 
stitution for free India was made intolerably difficult during the 
unhappy years of negotiation from 1919 to 1939 because India 
felt more and more that the obtaining of this new status was not 
a transaction of this kind. It could be no simple giving and 
receiving. The process is indeed full of complexities and between 
those who reckon themselves equals it gives an opportunity for 
impatience and anger on the one side, and suspicion and dis- 
trust on the other. There were reasons enough, both on Britain’s 
part and on India’s, why such discord should be aroused. 


So it comes about that today, forgetting past relationships of 
comradeship and loyal service, Britain and India have fallen 
apart and their disagreement clouds the future of them both. 
We need each other’s friendship—lIndia ours, if she is to live 
secure in a dangerous world, and we India’s, if our honour is 
not to be sadly soiled. “Next to winning the war,” General 
Smuts has said, “the emancipation of India without internal 
disruption (and, we may add, without hostility towards our- 
selves) is perhaps the greatest prize in the world.” But the Indian 
National Congress, claiming to speak for India, refuses to accept 
our largesse, protesting that “India in bondage can play no effec- 
tive part in defending herself.” “To change Indian ill-will to 
Britain into goodwill, India must be a willing partner in the war. 
This is only possible if India feels the glow of freedom.” That 
is how the two nations face each other today and for both of 
them the aspect that the future will bear depends, above all else, 
on whether this ill-will can be resolved. 


Indian Christians and Freedom 


What the consequences—evil or good—may be that wait 
upon this uncertainty cannot be discussed here. All we can do 
is to note some attitudes that we see being assumed by one sec- 
tion of the Indian people and that a section with which Britain 
has special ties—the Christians of India. Because of these ties 
of friendship and a common faith they can be taken as represent- 
ing a moderate view of future relations with Great Britain. As 
Christians they are internationalists and that fact also places’ 
some restraint upon the violence of their nationalism. They love 
their country even as we love ours, though they love the City 
of God first. Do these considerations then prevent them from 
joining their fellow-countrymen in their demand for freedom? 
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We do not find that they do. Whatever the divisions between 
the Indian parties—Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, Parsee—all of them 
are agreed in demanding freedom and demand it right now, and 
the Christians, of whom there are nearly eight millions now in 
India, are at one in this matter with their fellow-Indians. 

This fact can best be indicated by some quotations from 
declarations made by representative Christian organisations and 
by representative individuals. In July of last year the All-India 
Council of Indian Christians declared that “the immediate attain- 
ment of complete freedom” was “essential for India’s national 
life and integrity”, and deplored the failure of the British Gov- 
ernment to meet this demand. They differed from the National 
Congress only in their opposition to civil disobedience. In this 
declaration “Protestant”? and “Catholic” Christians are in full 
agreement. Among the Protestant “nationalists” the Bishop of 
Dornakal is the most outstanding and the most honoured figure. 
He is as closely bound to India, “his brethren, his kinsmen 
according to the flesh”, as St. Paul was to Israel, but at the same 
time he remembers that nationalism is not enough. He has 
placed himself not only beside his non-Christian fellow-country- 
men in their political demands, but also beside his fellow-Chris- 
tians of the West, believing, as he says, that “in spite of elements 
of self-interest in Britain’ the leaders of the Church there “‘are 
alive to their vocation to be the conscience” of the nation. He 
calls on the Indian Christians to play the same part in India. 


The impatience of youth 


It is natural that the younger elements in the Christian 
Church should be most outspoken in their censure of us and 
indeed we are told by Mr. E. C. Dewick, who writes with inti- 
mate knowledge of the Indian student, that the resolutions passed 
at Student Christian Movement camps generally demand com- 
plete independence for India “as vehemently as any other sec- 
tion of ‘Young India’”. Nor does this rising tide of impatience 
limit itself to the political sphere. One of the largest of the 
Christian Councils, that have so large a part in shaping the mis- 
sionary policy in India, recently passed a resolution urging that 
“at a time when the future of the country is dark” missionary 
organisations should, “without waiting to be forced to do so by 
external circumstances, . . . transfer all control and authority 
into the hands of the people of the land.” ‘By so doing they will 
have the satisfaction of demonstrating in a concrete manner the 
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demand in the country for the withdrawal of foreign personnel.” 
In a private letter a wise and experienced Indian, who has large 
responsibilities in connection with the National Christian Council, 
gives the warning: “Whether this movement will stop (at the 
demand to ‘quit control’) or go further, I cannot say at present. 
I have grave misgivings.” 

Thus the determination to stand up upon their own feet as 
free men is evidently spreading from the political sphere to every 
department of the country’s life. Political freedom is already 
theirs since it has been declared by the Prime Minister to be 
“the settled policy of the British Crown and Parliament”. This 
issue only awaits final adjustment as soon as the war ends. In 
regard to the policy of the Churches of the West a rearrange- 
ment of relationships must be carried through with cordiality 
and without delay and solely with a view to the highest inter- 
ests of the Christian people. There will be many grave prob- 
lems that will have to be faced in the India that is being now 
re-born. No doubt, full religious freedom will be difficult to 
secure and to preserve when it is a Christian minority that is 
claiming it. Nevertheless, since the Christian people and the 
Christian Church are prepared to face these perils, it is well that 
they should do so. 

It may be that we shall all find reason to agree with an Indian 
Christian Professor, Mr. S. C. Sircar, when he finds in all these 
events that seem to us disquieting “cause for profound gratitude 
to God and an opportunity to realise our debt to foreign missions, 
and to prepare ourselves for the greater responsibilities that lie 
ahead of us.” If that is the spirit in which not the Christians 
only, but all India faces the new day, then Britain and India 
shall be able, separate but side by side, to march on undismayed. 
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The Church and the Indian Tragedy 


SurjIT SINGH 


“ . . The more I studied the character of Christ in the 
Gospels, the less I felt ready to defend the methods of the West 
in its treatment of the East, whether in Church of State.”*—C. F. 
Andrews. 

The reader is requested to bear in mind that this article 
deals with a very limited span of time. This is more true 
as far as the Church is concerned. It would be therefore very 
unfair to judge the activities and the contributions of the Church 
from this severely limited perspective. We are here concerned 
with a very recent phase of political life in India. 

Some years ago I went to see the late C. F. Andrews at 
Simla. Among other questions I asked him one about the future 
role of the Indian Church in the national situation. The best 
beloved Englishman replied with characteristic simplicity and 
humility : “The role of the Church is to be a bridge between the 
Hindus and the Muslims. Its true function is that of reconcilia- 
tion.” He himself performed the ministry of reconciliation 
between India and Britain. His reply, which came to me as the 
advice of a devoted servant of God, has stayed with me, although 
he has gone ahead. His words were not devoid of content, they 
had the backing of a life of service and untiring devotion to 
suffering humanity. 

Has the Church then failed to fill the need for a mediator? 
Has she stayed out of the turmoil and occupied a balcony seat 
above the march of historical events? Or has she shown her pro- 
found concern for what is happening and has happened? To 
these questions answers can only be given by evaluating the 
recent events in India and the Church’s reaction to them. What 
then is the Indian scene in its contemporary setting? 


Recent history 


Too much has happened recently to permit us to go far back 
into the past. For our purpose we will start with the war. 
Before the war India enjoyed what is called Provincial autonomy, 
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the government at the centre being controlled by the India Act 
of 1919, in view of the non-acceptance of the federal part of the 
India Act of 1935. In eight provinces out of eleven the Indian 
Nationalist Congress was the majority party. The other three 
provinces had coalition governments. With the commencement 
of war, the Viceroy declared India belligerent without consult- 
ing the people. Technically the Viceroy did not do anything 
unconstitutional. The constitution had empowered him to throw 
the country into war or keep it out. But there was a moral 
element involved in the situation. Here were the people of the 
country who were supposed to be enjoying a substantial form of 
autonomous government. But when the fate of their country is 
going to be decided they are not even consulted much less given 
the chance to say yes or no. Does not this mean that the 
autonomy was a farce and not real authority? For if it was real 
autonomy, how could the British authorities by-pass us? Fail- 
ing to seek redress for this national insult, the Congress declined 
to carry on government. In these provinces the constitution is 
now suspended and the Viceroy rules with the iron rod. 

In the meantime the Congress showed its willingness to 
co-operate with the Government in the war effort on the condi- 
tion that India be declared an independent country. In August 
1940 the Government of India presented some proposals in the 
form of a White Paper in which India’s future independence 
was recognised, but it left the present status of India wholly 
undefined. Those proposals were rejected. 

Meanwhile the Axis had the better of the Allies in all the 
theatres of war. With the reverses in the Far East, and Libya, 
the passage of the German ships through the English Channel, 
and the joining of Russia in the war a new situation arose, and 
an old figure with a new status entered the diplomatic game. 
The situation demanded a new formula for the Indian aspirations 
and with the reshuffle in the Churchill Cabinet, the man of the 
moment, Sir Stafford Cripps, was included in the cabinet as the 
Lord Privy Seal and Mr. Churchill’s personal spokesman in the 
House of Commons. It is curious to note that nobody even 
thought of removing the symbol of the “steel framework” of 
domination, namely, the India Office. One wondered even at that 
time whether this new patch on the old garment was going to 
do the trick or widen the rent. History is the better judge and 
we shall let it decide. 
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The Cripps mission 


When the Japanese had almost conquered Burma, Sir Staf- 
ford flew over to India with his proposals. He opened discus- 
sions with two presuppositions: firstly, the proposals should be 
accepted or rejected im toto; secondly, no major constitutional 
changes could be made at that time in view of the war and its 
complexities. In the first place these statements implied that the 
people had no alternatives to choose from and that in the draft- 
ing of the proposals they were not consulted, although they 
should be the party to contribute constructively toward the draw- 
ing up of a constitution for the simple reason that they were the 
ones who were going to work it out in their day to day exist- 
ence. Secondly, these statements presupposed adequate, if not 
complete, knowledge of the nature of Indian demands and still. 
failed to satisfy them. These statements therefore were to fore- 
stall any drastic demands that the Indian people might make. It 
seems, therefore, quite intelligible that we started from the very 
beginning with a constitutional deadlock, with the incompatibility 
of grants and demands, According to Professor Coupland, these 
proposals, although they did not go beyond those of August 1940 
in principle, yet had a broader scope for workability and co-opera- 
tion. The Congress with few criticisms postponed the discus- 
sion of the proposals dealing with post-war India and concen- 
trated on the present, banking on the possibility that if the pres- 
ent turns out to the fulfilment of their dreams, the future will 
take care of itself. The Government on the other hand was 
very eloquent, although by no means unambiguous on the post- 
war status of India, but its proposals dealing with the present 
role of India were very nebulous. 

The Congress was.of the opinion that the masses of India 
should be made to feel that this was the people’s own war. That 
they were fighting to preserve freedom at home as well as abroad. 
This the Congress strongly felt could be done only by a peoples’ 
Government composed of their own representatives. This 
National Government should have the popular and civil control 
of the machinery of government. They expressed the desire of 
leaving military operations and higher strategy in the hands of 
the British commander-in-chief who would be responsible for 
these to the British war cabinet. The Government on the other 
hand, admitting the force of the Nationalists’ argument, insisted 
that instead of a Provisional National Government with full 
cabinet powers, there should this time be a rather enlarged 
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Viceroy’s Executive Council. The Government proposed fifteen 
members, eleven of whom should be Indians. The Government 
believed that this was the best way the Indian people could co-op- 
erate in the war. The members of the Viceroy’s Council are 
non-official and have a purely advisory capacity. They are 
responsible to the Viceroy and not to the central Legislature. 
The Viceroy himself is not responsible to anybody in India. 

This to the mind of the Congress was a continuation of the 
old regime and the thwarting of their treasured aspirations. By 
including more Indian members in the services, the British Gov- 
ernment has succeeded in conveying the impression that the Gov- 
ernment is actually being run by the people and that they have 
autonomous powers. This is not true. What has really hap- 
pened is that the seat of authority is now filled with fewer British 
but with the same ruling powers. The smaller number of British 
has not led to the concrete sharing of authority with the Indians. 
The large number of Indians without any solid control of the 
machinery of government has really served as a camouflage for 
the bureaucracy whose authority is all the more firmly entrenched. 


The mission fails 

The Congress proposal however that there should be an 
Indian Secretary of War by the side of a British Army Chief of 
Staff implied explicitly a transforming of Indo-British relation- 
ship from mistrust and bitterness into trust and comradeship. It 
required a bold and imaginative handling of historical forces. 
The Indian proposal set forth a new attitude, for in any national 
situation the civil and the military authorities have to co-operate. 
And this presupposes trust and confidence in each other. This 
the British Government was not prepared to do. Sir Stafford 
fell short of his own bold utterance in which he proposed that 
“there will still be difficulties, perhaps, as a result of the distrust 
which has grown up between us in past years, but I ask you to 
turn your backs upon that past, to accept my hand, our hand of 
friendship and trust, and to allow us to join with you for the time 
being in working to establish and to complete your freedom and 
your self-government.” This simply means that Sir Stafford 
and the Government he represented wanted us to turn our back 
on the past and be transformed from a sceptical into a credulous 
people, but he and his Government would not do so. 

It is because of bitter distrust and lack of confidence that the 
negotiations broke down and not that constitutional changes were 
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not possible and that the rights of the minorities had to be pro- 
tected, an argument which, by the way, was not presented by the 
negotiating parties during the course of discussions. Whereas 
the negotiations between the Congress and the Government broke 
down on the basis of distrust, the other parties also rejected the 
proposals for one reason or another. 

In all fairness it should be acknowledged that the official 
British position is that the negotiations did not break down 
because of the British Government’s unwillingness to part with 
power, but rather because of the disunity of the various Indian 
parties. This sounds strange in the face of hard facts bearing 
witness to the contrary position. All the Indian parties were 
unanimous in getting freedom from Britain. All of them were 
in favour of an interim arrangement in which real authority 
should be shared with the Indians. Their disagreements were 
not based on the provisional National Government but rather 
what might happen in the permanent form of Government. The 
people of India clearly showed by the trend of their discussions 
that their interest at the time was more immediate and it was 
the Government’s inability to do anything about the immediate 
circumstances that finally led to the collapse. 


What is meant by umty? 


The most astonishing thing is that the official spokesmen by 
broadcasting that the deliberations foundered on the rock of dis- 
unity, have discredited their age-old claim that they have given 
unity to India. What kind of a unity is this? From their own 
argument it is obvious that they have not given India a unity of 
politico-economic outlook. It is also more than apparent that 
India has a cultural unity of her own. What then is this unity 
that our British rulers have given us? It is probably the unity 
of common subjection based on an extensive system of transpor- 
tation and backed up by modern means of coercion. Is this an 
achievement that anybody should be proud of? Only an imperial- 
ist can take pride in such an automaton structure. For the ruled 
it is not an achievement but it can become a framework for 
achievement if the ruler leaves his country in an orderly fashion. 
The ruler cannot take away with him the system of communica- 
tion which has connected the unknown parts of the country to 
the known. But did the original imperialist motives of the ruler 
anticipate such a development ? 
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“The British,’* says Nehru, “gave political unity to India. 
This had now become possible owing to the development of com- 
munication and transport. It was a unity of a common subjec- 
tion, but it gave rise to the unity of common nationalism. . 

It was not a superficial idea imposed from above, but the natural 

outcome of that fundamental unity which had been the back- 
. . 9) 

ground of Indian life for thousands of years. 


Justice and democracy 

It may not be out of place here, although it is a slight digres- 
sion from the main trend of the article, to discuss some of the 
other British achievements as listed by Dr. Macnicol. It is main- 
tained that the British have given us law and justice and the 
institutions that administer it. The administration, it is main- 
tained, is impartial. It should be acknowledged with gratefulness 
that it is so. Only one qualification enters in. The application 
of law and justice is impartial on a local scale and may also be 
vindicated on a communal scale; but the British Government’s 
sense of justice weakens considerably when it becomes a party 
against the Indian Nation. The example that comes to mind is 
very recent and is still fresh in many minds. The Chief Justice 
of India, bound by the code of law, announced that the arrest of 
Gandhi and Nehru and several thousand others, held in jail a 
little less than a year without trial under Section 26 was invalid. 
The Chief Justice proved himself above politics and vindicated 
the British conception of justice, but the British Government did 
not think that was justice. Consequently by considering itself 
above law it invoked a higher law! But is it a higher law? And 
does it do justice to the British conception of law and fair-play? 
This has happened every time the Government has been a party 
against the nation. And who can count such emergencies? 

It is noted that the teaching of English history and literature 
has given us a democratic outlook. I think this is true. But 
what has happened? A student graduating from an Indian col- 
lege knows more about English history and literature than Indian 
history and thought tradition. He is now acquainted with a 
democratic tradition but the background to which he should apply 
it he does not know very much about. The result is that he 
becomes an agitator only on the basis of some principles and not 
a revolutionary statesman. This is very clear from the history 
of the Indian National Congress from 1885 to 1918. It was 
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simply a movement of agitation. But after that when the Con- 
gress got in touch with the masses and found out the method to 
relate the democratic tradition to their needs it became a con- 
structive and successful revolution. It also became an object of 
dread to the Government and the Government now wishes that 
such a movement.had never set its foot on the stage of existence. 

Dr. Macnicol also ventures the suggestion that the creation 
of what may be called a Christian atmosphere in India is due to 
the British connection. We fail to understand this. There is no 
doubt that the British missionaries have taken part in it, but to 
attribute it “in large measure” to the British connection and to 
mention it in such a context is hardly true to facts. The creation 
of a Christian atmosphere in India is the result of the mission- 
ary outreach of the Church of Jesus Christ in which the British 
missionaries have certainly played their part. 

One very palpable result of the failure of Cripps’ mission is 
the increased distrust and bitterness between the British Govern- 
ment and the Indian people. Professor Coupland records vividly 
that his Indian audiences listened to whatever he had to say with 
rapt attention yet at the end remained unconvinced and did not 
believe what he was saying. Many things have happened between 
now and then and unfortunately they have all made their con- 
tributions to the reservoir of hatred and distrust. We are diverg- 
ing more and more away from any meeting place. The fact is 
that there is a fundamental disparity between our sense of fitness 
to rule and the self-appointed judges of our destiny who legis- 
late what we should do rather than what we are capable of doing. 

Here emerges an important principle by which the constitu- 
tional development of India is governed. I give it in the words 
of Mr. Churchill, where he is defending his stand against giving 
Dominion Status to India. “In the very Act of Parliament in 
1919 where responsible government is mentioned in the preamble 
there is also a special clause, Clause 41, which makes it plain that 
all progress towards responsible government must only be at the 
discretion of the British Parliament, and that Parliament can, if 
it chooses, stop the progress, or slow it down, or turn it into 
another channel, or even retrace our path if that were necessary. 
Therefore, until another Act of Parliament receives the Royal 
assent, there is no ground whatever on which we are committed 
to any particular step at any particular time.”? This means that 


1 India—Speeches by W. S. Churchill, p, 80, (1931). 
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India would be held in the interests of Britain indefinitely irre- 
spective of the capabilities and administrative genius of the people 
of India. Mr. Churchill has no wish to hide this sentiment, 
therefore we will let him speak for himself: “Above all, it must 
be made plain that the British Nation has no intention of 
relinquishing its mission in India, or of failing in its duty to the 
Indian masses, or of parting with its supreme control in any of 
the essentials of peace, order and good government.’* “With 
every mark of honour and dignity we have welcomed the aid and 
co-operation of eminent men among our Indian fellow-subjects. 
But except as an ultimate visionary goal, Dominion status like 
that of Canada or Australia is not going to happen to India in 
any period which we can even remotely foresee.’’? Should we 
believe that a change of heart has taken place? At least Sir 
Stafford Cripps wanted us to believe so. But statements made in 
1941 excluding India from the Atlantic Charter, and “We fight 
to hold our own. I am not appointed His Majesty’s first minis- 
ter to preside over the liquidation of the British Empire,’ made 
in 1943, make it plain beyond a shadow of doubt that the old 
policies still stand, though in a slightly modified form and under 
anew name. The apologists have tried to rationalise these state- 
ments; but why the apologists, where one statement by the Prime 
Minister to the contrary can dispel all doubts? The Govern- 
ment’s present attitude to Mahatma Gandhi and the movement 
for Indian freedom is also very well summed up in the words of 
Mr. Churchill: ‘The truth is that Gandhi-ism and all it stands 
for will, sooner or later, have to be grappled with and finally 
crushed.’* At that time Mr. Churchill was not in power but he 
is now and the dust tells us which way the wind is blowing. 


The missionary enterprise and national freedom 


Has the Church anything to say to this situation or is it too 
secular to command her attention? What has the Church to 
say to the statement of the Madras Guardian regarding the 
foreign missionaries, “Few of those, who admonished us that 
the present war is a war for democracy and freedom, did anything 
to prove that the Gospel had a relevance to India.”* 

The history of foreign missionary enterprise bears out the 

Pp, 47. 

2 India—Speeches by W. S. Churchill, p. 80. 


8Tbid., p. 46. 
4 Madras Guardian, May 14, 1942. 
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fact that Christianity has been introduced into foreign lands 
either through its own strength and good will of the people it 
was taken to or it has followed in the wake of a politico-economic 
conquest of a weaker people by a strong industrial power. Both 
of these methods have been true of India. The earliest Christian 
work has the support of the first method. But the modern mis- 
sionary era was ushered in by the politico-economic conquests 
made possible by the blind pursuit of the logic of the Industrial 
Revolution. Missions in the modern era have been the allies of 
their conquering governments and have been quiescent when a 
stand should have been taken against the unchristian policies of 
their nations. Mr. Philip says, “It is pathetic that in all the his- 
tory of modern European missions there is no single instance of 
missions lending their moral and spiritual support to people who 
were stuggling to attain freedom from European rule.”* The 
late Mr. C. F. Andrews who lived his life in untiring sympathetic 
relationship with the Indian people also says, “. . . I found in 
missionary efforts as they were carried on in India the conven- 
tional touch of a religious imperialism which had the same blight- 
ing effect on the inner self-determination of Indian Christians as 
the ordinary political imperialism had upon Indians who were not 
Christians.’”? 

What can one say of such a situation ?—only that it is a con- 
tradiction of the greatest type. The Gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
truth whose knowledge makes people free is caged in the iron-cast 
of politico-economic imperialism. In such a situation there is a 
pull of polarities—“the truth” wants to free itself but self-inter- 
est would suppress it. This is living under tension. Here is the 
chance for the “demonic”—the form-destroying and the form- 
creating principle.* Whereas the emissaries of truth have com- 
promised with the existing regime, its recipients have rebelled 
against it. No wonder that urges for freedom have been based 
on and born out of the soul-freeing message of the Gospel. The 
Gospel has been the backbone of the appeals of the suppressed 
people for their freedom.‘ This is then the Church’s hour of 
trial. Will she rise to the occasion? 

The Church outside of India has failed to understand and 
relate itself to the Indian situation. If she has understood, then 

1 Christendom, Winter 1942. 

2India and the Simon Report, p. 115. 


8 The Interpretation of History, by Paul Tillich. 
4 This is the present writer’s justification for writing this article. 
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she does not have the courage to do something about it. It is 
learnt that the National Christian Council of India sent an appeal 
to the meeting of the Federal Council of Churches, Cleveland, 
Ohio, asking them to plead with the United States Government 
to find ways and means of easing the Indian impasse. The appeal 
has been lightly treated and no practical concern has been shown 
for the grave crisis. A few churchmen and missionaries have 
tried to do something but theirs has been the voice in the wilder- 
ness. On the other hand churchmen of the eminence of Dr. 
J. H. Oldham seem to have fallen prey to a subtle rationalisation 
of British imperialism. Instead of making common cause with 
Christian forces in offering repentance for the guilt of exploita- 
tion, he persuades us to believe that the British Empire is the 
right-hand ally of the Kingdom of God, because it is a growing 
organism and is unfolding itself toward the full freedom and 
the liberty of the ‘‘sons of God”! 

In India missionaries like J. Holme Smith and Ralph Templin 
have taken a definite stand and have borne its consequences. Men 
like Stanley Jones have spoken out clearly what has been on their 
minds for some time. Many other missionaries both known and 
unknown to the writer have expressed their sympathy and con- 
cern, But the rank and file of the missionary community in 
India has not shown any appreciation of the nationalist’s stand. 
They have been indifferent either deliberately or because of the 
inability to revise their old political ideas. Nobody is trying to 
urge that the missionary should put on the jacket of a politician. 
All that is required by the exigencies of the situation is that the 
Gospel be constructively related to the Indian scene. This the 
missionary has failed to do. He therefore has kept back a large 
number of Christians coming directly under his influence from 
relating Christianity creatively to the Indian situation. Dr. 
Hodge addressing the missionaries on this question says, “I 
would enter only one caveat: while you may inform>and stimu- 
late indigenous thinking please let the people, Christian and non- 
Christian form their own conclusions and express them in their 
own way.’ The enlightened Indian Christians, however, have 
taken a very progressive stand and have shown themselves alive 
to the implications of the situation. In “An Indian Christian 
Manifesto’’* referring to the question of minorities regarding 

1 Christian Century, February 3, 1943. 


2 National Christian Council Review, August 1942, p. 319. 
3 The National Christian Review, June 1942, pp. 262, 263. 
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which they criticised the Government, they say, ‘“We agree that 
our proper court of appeal in this matter is our own countrymen 
rather than the Government in England. . . .” With reference 
to the vital and all important question of defence, their stand is 
also very significant: ‘We are disappointed that the important 
subject of Defence is not to be handed over to a non-official 
Indian member. We cannot contemplate that any responsible 
Indian Defence Minister would interfere unnecessarily or 
unwisely in the conduct of military operations, or hamper unduly 
the legitimate discharge of his duties by the Commander-in-chief. 
On the other hand, without the concession asked for, it will not 
be possible to secure the full co-operation of Indians in the war 
effort.” ot aS 


A Challenge to British and Indian Christians 


All events, so far as we know them, conspire to tell us that 
the question of Indian freedom will remain a closed issue during 
the war at least, if not after it. This is not at all an appropriate 
solution of affairs. People might be given to understand that 
the situation is well in hand, but in the outwardly static scene 
there are dynamic forces of. action and reaction. They will add 
to the already existent problems and dry out the reservoir of 
goodwill if there is anything like that still left over. Indians are 
also convinced that the freedom for which they are fighting will 
not come to them at the end of war; they still will have to fight 
for it. This will make the desperate situation all the worse for 
handling. 

In the midst of such misgivings there seems to be only one 
beacon of light, the Church, unless her light is stamped out by 
local and national loyalties. She has the foundation and neces- 
sary qualifications to restore goodwill and healthy relationships 
between conflicting parties. Even at this last hour British and 
Indian Church statesmen can rise to the occasion and avert the 
final tragedy. Their task is difficult. They cannot approach 
hard historical facts only with high sounding formulas. They 
will have to apply their vision of Christ and His kingdom, which 
gives them a vantage point far above national affiliations, to the 
concrete situation in hand. This I believe is possible. It has not 
been tried. But if we did not try and gave up hope, would it not 
be a judgment on our Christianity—a judgment displaying the 
impotence of Christianity to create people who can transcend 
their local and national loyalties? 
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News Out of China 


AN INTERVIEW BY HELEN Morton 


Lyman Hoover is just back from China by plane via India 
and Africa. He saw Augustine Ralla Ram in Calcutta. He 
brings news and messages of many kinds. He had a three weeks’ 
delay in West Africa, where he found a long list of important 
people waiting for passage. But he arrived in New York well 
and cheerful. 

_ The question was put to him almost immediately: Will you 
please write an article for the next issue of THE STUDENT 
Wortp? But those who plan travel schedules had worked 
even faster. There was no time left. He had already broken 
into his trips to get to the Federation officers’ meeting outside 
New York. An article couldn’t be done. So the next best is to 
report a conversation about news from China which took place 
when he was in New York. What follows is the best substitute 
for what might have been an article! 


Kung Pu-Sheng (Y.W.C.A. Secretary): Lyman, seeing you 
makes me feel homesick. I’ve been waiting so many months now 
for a sailing. All the inoculations I’ve had will begin to wear off 
if I don’t get started soon! What’s the news from Chungking? 


Lyman Hoover (Y.M.C.A. Secretary): There'll be a warm 
welcome for you when you get back. The staff is so depleted, 
and everyone has more than he can possibly do. Shih Pao-Chen 
was married on February 12th to Dr. Ch’en Si-K’ang. They 
live at Pisan, so Pao-Chen can come to student headquarters in 
Chungking for only a few days each month. Julia Ch’eng helps 
greatly in the Student Relief Administrative work. Huang 
Su-Chi is still here in the States, but her return to China is 
awaited eagerly. Kiang Wen-Han has felt very short of col- 
leagues, especially since Yu P’ei-Wen has been away on extended 
local visits at Kunming and now at Kwangsi University. Li 
Chu-Wen has now become student secretary at Kunming. We 
have drafted Ellsworth Carlson of Oberlin to take my place as 
Administrative Secretary of the National Student Relief Com- 
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mittee. We've had to battle with problems of ill health, too. 
It is hard for staff members, both Chinese and foreign, to keep 
well against the obstacles of high living costs, inadequate food 
and pressure of work. 

When you do get off, Kung Pu-Sheng, remember about the 
typewriters! The last ones we bought in Chungking cost many 
thousands of Chinese dollars. You will have to ship them in 
from India. And be sure to take in as many vitamin pills as you 
can carry. These are very much in demand, and they help a 
great deal in keeping people well. I wish more could be done 
about this. We have had practically none for the past two years. 
Maybe there would be some Associations here which could make 
it their special interest to provide and send larger quantities of 
such pills. 

It’s been fine having Paul Moritz come back to us from the 
U.S.A. For twelve years now we've been asking for more man 
power for our permanent “fraternal” staff and this is the first 
man the American Y.M.C.A. has been able to send. It raises 
our hopes that there may be more soon. We need them greatly. 
David Paton from Britain is doing an excellent job helping 
Wen-Han in Chungking, as well as serving as Chaplain for the 
student center at Shapingba. He claims he is completely 
unpopular with the bugs of that latter place, where the others 
suffer a great deal from these pests! He has been taking special 
responsibility for certain national projects in our work, especially 
evangelism and Bible study. 


Helen Morton: What are the main concerns of the Student 
Christian Movement now? Are the fourfold emphases adopted 
at the last national meeting still in force? 


Lyman Hoover: Yes they are, very decidedly so. There’s 
been no national meeting since 1939, so that no changes have 
been made, but, in spite of that, I believe they’d still go on with 
them for they seem to fit our present convictions and interests as 
a movement. I'll go over some of them with you, just so you 
can see that they have been given new meaning by the present 
circumstances. 

The first emphasis is KNOW CHRISTIANITY. For this 
we have had two travelling teams which have done very effective 
work—Kiang Wen-Han and Andy Roy in the Northwest, 
S. C. Leung and Victor Hayward in the Southeast. In the course 
of these trips they went to 47 colleges and reached over 33,000 
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students. Special attention was given to many isolated centers. 
You can imagine for yourself some of the difficulties in 
travelling in the interior these days. They used every sort of 
transport—buses, and mules, and chairs—but both teams fulfilled 
their schedules. 


People ought to know also about the fine work that has ‘Kee 
developed in these past three years in the isolated universities. 
Student centers manned by full-time secretaries are functioning 
at Shapingba and Kiating in Szechwan, Chengtu in Shensi, 
Tsunyi in Kweichow, Liangfeng in Kwangsi, and Pingshek in 
Kwangtung. Other centers have been established with the special 
help of church or faculty workers at National Honan University, 
Northwest Agricultural College, Northwest Medical College, 
Northeastern University, etc. In addition there is a very busy 
center on the campus of West China Christian University in 
Chengtu and another adjoining. National Southwest Associated 
University at Kunming. This has been a most important part 
of the national program, and has been made possible by the 
generous backing of the Churches in China and abroad. 


- Helen Morton: What about the Days of Prayer in the life 
of the Chinese S.C.M.? 


Lyman Hoover: The two days of Prayer, in February with 
the W.S.C.F. and again in April—our Sino-Japanese day, have 
been important events for us. John, Chapter 17, was the central 
thought used for the latter this year: 


“T have given them thy word; and the world hath 
hated them, because they are not of the world, even as I 
am not of the world. I pray not that thou shouldest take 
them out of the world, but that thou shouldest keep them 
from the evil. . . Sanctify them through thy truth . . 
that they may be one, even as we are one.” 


These Days of Prayer are not just the outward observance of a 
service of worship. There are times when we struggle with the 
tragic divisions which separate us. Our hopes are fixed on the 
ability of prayer to open our eyes to the powers against which we 
are struggling—the power of fear and war, the power of national 
pride and propaganda, the power of injustice and lack of love. 
We try through these periods of worship to see more sharply the 
moral and spiritual issues we face as Christians. We see prayer 
not as a means of ignoring difficulties, nor of escaping, nor of 
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glossing over things, but as a way to confront us with the 
dilemma and to make more sharp the choices we must make. 


The struggle against evil is dramatised for us in the circum- 
stances of university life as we find it. Because of the war of 
resistance most Chinese students live in poverty and lack many 
essentials for health and study. We know that students in 
Europe and even in the United States are suffering for their 
convictions. We find our students in China may have to 
suffer for the right to study and discuss the facts about economic 
and political reconstruction. Chinese students are living in the 
midst of an uneasy political situation. Students feel that many 
restraints and restrictions have been put upon student life and 
thought. The academic schedule seems often to be deliberately 
filled so full that there is virtually no time left for any extra- 
curricular activity. Discussions about some subjects are said to 
be dangerous and those who have taken part in them may dis- 
appear from the university, both faculty and students. There is 
a marked tendency to control thought in a given direction. To 
resist the trend—and to read and discuss and to learn so that we 
may form true and just judgments—is in some places becoming 
a dangerous occupation, for which a high cost may have to be 
paid. Students long to achieve the freedom of truth but that is 
not a simple task. Chinese Christian students take strength and 
encouragement from the realisation of their fellowship and their 
oneness through Jesus Christ with the members of the many 
other student Christian movements in the W.S.C.F. 


Kung Pu-Sheng: What progress is being made on the second 
emphasis: KNOW THE TIMES IN WHICH WE LIVE? 


_ Lyman Hoover: We. begin to know the times, certainly, 
through living under the kind of political and economic pressures 
surrounding us in these years. Many Chinese students feel keenly 
that the struggle against aggression from without is of one piece 
with the struggle for democracy within the country. While some 
would accept war-time emergencies as justification for many 
restrictions, others are standing for the recognition of democracy 
during the struggle itself as the best guarantee of its continua- 
tion beyond the war. These students believe in as representative 
a government as possible, more use by the government of the 
intelligentsia, more education of the people to vote and share in 


government, everything which spreads more widely the real 
responsibility and control. | 
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Helen Morton: Were the questions’ the officers sent you in 
November for discussion helpful in this emphasis? 


Lyman Hoover: Yes, there has been much interest in the four 
questions proposed by the officers of the Federation. Opinion 
about the “four freedoms” is one of the questions a representa- 
tive group worked over in Chungking. You may be interested 
to hear some of the views expressed! We felt that in some ways 
the four freedoms were put too negatively. Freedom from want 
and fear need to be given positive content. ‘What do the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter mean in the Pacific?” is repeatedly 
asked.. Some fear that the United States will seek a balance of 
power strategy, in which certain powers will be granted to Japan 
to offset powers which it is feared China might obtain. Public 
opinion in China does not favour replacing Japan’s will to rule 
the Pacific by China’s doing the same. China wants its own 
rights safeguarded. It wants to get along with its neighbors 
without a constant fear of war. Towards Japan, the attitude 
expressed is that the present government must be: crushed, but 
that the Japanese people should have the same rights and safe- 
guards as the Chinese people. We have consistently made. a 
distinction between the government and the people themselves. 


_ We know that there must be clearer understanding about the 
meaning of equality. It has not yet been made clear what the 
United Nations have in mind as to the treatment of “backward” 
and “more advanced” areas in the Far East. China is committed 
to a firm organisation of international life on a basis of long-term 
and equal co-operation and mutual responsibility. 


“Knowing the times” also means taking active part in civic 
affairs. The Christians, who are a very small minority, are 
carrying a share of responsible work out of all proportion to 
their number. One can usually count on the Christian leaders in 
the government to take a constructive attitude towards the vari- 


1j, What should be the future relationships of countries in Asia and Africa 
to the so-called western countries? What is the significance of “the four free- 
doms” in the total world situation? 

ii. How can constructive relationships between the U.S.S.R. and other 
nations be assured? What is the part of Christians in this matter? 

iii. What are the basic convictions about the nature of a future world 
order which Christians hold in common? How can we find these in our’ study 
of the Bible, and state them clearly? 

iv. What should be the function of the university in the post-war world? 
How can Christian individuals and movements within the university be 
related to this function? 
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ous political groups. Sometimes the Christians act as mediators 
between the Communists and the non-Communists. They have 
by and large made great efforts to establish and maintain friendly 
relations, and to provide a chance for free discussion and greater 
understanding of the differences and common concerns _ for 
China’s welfare. 


Kung Pu-Sheng: Before I left China we were working hard 
on the third emphasis, INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP. 


Lyman Hoover: That third emphasis is particularly mean- 
ingful to us now. Aside from the Student Relief funds which 
we have received, contacts with friends from other countries have 
dwindled to nothing since the universities moved to the interior. 
We are isolated as we have never been before. So we reach out 
for everything which keeps us in touch with others. The news 
sheets and magazines which have come through to us have been 
treasures. Helen, we hope the Federation staff will tell everyone 
outside China to be extravagant if necessary in mailing us 
materials about student thought and life; tell them to cut off all 
the margins and extra bits of paper, and mail us all they can 
afford to send.» We appreciate everything we get as we never 
have before. Things which come are passed around from person 
to person, and school to school. They are copied and reproduced 
on primitive duplicators which would make you both laugh and 
cry if you could see them! 


Kung Pu-Sheng: I’ve noticed the difference as I have trav- 
elled in North America, between our attitude in China and the 
attitude of students in American colleges. I am most cordially 
received everywhere, but there are so many visitors from other 
countries, that my coming is just one more visitor. I am 
considered slightly as a curiosity, and am usually asked to say 
something in Chinese, and my clothes are of interest. In China, 
every outside contact is precious as a means of getting news and 
feeling the lines of thought and interest, which we crave knowing 
so much. I believe our sense of the reality of the Federation goes 
deeper than that of many American students. 

Lyman Hoover: The fourth and last emphasis is SELF- 
DEDICATION. A full time secretary, Victor Hayward (an 
old British S.C.M. member), has been assigned to help the 
student leaders develop a program best fulfilling this emphasis. 


1Mr. Kiang Wen-Han, 38 Chung Hsueh Kai, Tan-tze-shih, South Bank, 
Chungking, Free China. 
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He also represents the Church of Christ in China and the 
National Christian Council. The Nanking Theological Seminary 
is also collaborating. The headquarters for this work are in 
Chengtu. The results this past year have been several hundred 
enlistments by students for Christian service in China. There 
are two kinds of enlistment—a red or a white card kind. One is 
for full time service in the Christian movement itself, the other 
the choice of a life career on a basis of Christian service toward 
meeting China’s needs in all walks of life. 

One of the natural reactions to the suffering and deprivation 
which have oppressed so many students, is to make them want a 
job which offers an adequate salary to buy the comforts which 
have been lacking, For. many workers in the Church, S.C.M. 
and other needed callings, there is little or no prospect of ever 
having enough salary for comforts. Quite the reverse. The 
cost of living has become so inflated—it takes practically all of a 
month’s salary just for a room to live in. Look at the Far East- 
ern Vice-Chairman of the Federation! Kiang Wen-Han used 
to live in a home in Green Villa, Shanghai, which would be called 
comfortable even according to North American standards. By 
successive degrees, as the cost of living has gone up, he has 
changed his family quarters from one place to another, each time 
less comfortable but more expensive. Right now all he can afford 
is a one-room clay and bamboo “cottage” with a curtain in the 
middle to make some pretence at dividing it into two rooms. No 
running water, no modern conveniences. He and Mrs. Kiang 
use a little carbide lamp at night with so dim a flame that when 
anyone wants anything from another part of the house, the lamp 
must be carried along and the others wait in darkness until it is 
brought back! Yet that cottage cost them thousands of dollars 
in Chinese money. Mrs. Kiang has to work outside while the 
children are at school to help make ends meet. 

One of our former secretaries told me of the Dean of a cer- 
tain college—a very distinguished man in his field, now well on 
in years—whom he had visited at various times. The first 
time, the Dean met him in an’ automobile. The second time the 
Dean had given up his automobile, but had a private rickshaw 
of his own. The third time the Dean had been forced to give 
up his rickshaw, and was using the ordinary ones at the corner. 
Now he no longer can afford even to use a rickshaw, but has to 
walk everywhere he goes. 
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At one university, where funds were being raised for a stu- 
dent conference, it was suggested that, after the students had 
given all they could, the faculty be asked to contribute. But the 
students pointed out that the nearby pawn shops were filled with 
the possessions of the faculty; they had so little of anything left 
that they couldn’t even give as much as the students! 

But few complain. They show their good spirits and willing- 
ness to accept all these discomforts in their attitude towards 
work. Students used to look down on manual labour. It wasn’t 
done. There were others in China to do the menial jobs. But 
now that has changed. There are still the others, but students 
consider it their patriotic duty to be at work, and to do the 
menial tasks. Besides working their way through college, they do 
village reconstruction work, and border service, gardening, nurse 
the sick and wounded, care for orphans and all kinds of similar 
things. Andy Roy and his group in Chengtu have a goat rais- 
ing project, providing milk for the tubercular students. They 
also grow vegetables for the student mess halls. Many univer- 
sities are taking up similar self-help projects. 


Kung Pu-Sheng: Oh, Lyman, just to hear you makes me all 
the more homesick. I feel as if I were back in China already. 
Can’t you pull some wires for me so I can get back all the sooner? 
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The Japanese S.C.M. in War Time 
RussELL L. DurGIn 


The almost complete silence from the Student Christian 
Movement in Japan for a year and a half has not meant that 
Christian work among students there has come to an end. The 
trends recorded with considerable insight by Tsunegoro Nara in 
THE STUDENT Wor Lp, Fourth Quarter, 1941, continued (more 
or less) to characterise the situation at least up till June 1942 
when it became necessary for me to leave Japan. 

The first term of the new school year in the spring of 1942 
found the colleges still crowded with students. In many of the 
colleges the proportion of those applying for admission, as com- 
pared with those who could be accepted, was as high as ten to 
one. The policy of allowing college students to remain in school 
till they graduated from their regular course was still in force, 
although there had been a considerable acceleration of the time 
schedule through shortened vacation periods. The “New Struc- 
ture’, as applied to the colleges, was working out as predicted, 
with all the extra-curricular activities, including athletic, social, 
cultural and religious groups under the direct control of the 
President’s office. All horizontal relations which meant student 
contact with intercollegiate activities or with organisations off 
the campus were strictly regulated or prohibited. It may weil 
be pointed out here, however, that no student Y.M.C.A. or 
Y.W.C.A. was forced to disband or discontinue its work because 
of its Christian nature; where this took place it was simply in 
accord with this general policy which applied alike to all student 
organisations. 

In some of the colleges the Christian Association did suffer, 
especially where the group was small or weak, or where there 
was no strong Christian°faculty member for the required leader- 
ship. In the majority of cases the former student’ Y.M.C.A. 
group was able to carry on its work, although on a somewhat 
modified basis. In working out the details of the required 
changes with respect to name, organisational relationships and 
individual contacts, new patterns of approach had to be developed. 
No longer was it possible for a secretary to sit at his desk in the 
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national headquarters’ office and simply write letters and send 
suggestions to the officially affiliated Association groups in the 
one hundred and thirty different colleges and universities. All 
service had to be carried on by actual visitation, personally con- 
tacting students and Christian professors, and working through 
pastors and laymen of nearby Christian churches. There was 
no opposition to this kind of personal approach, for Christianity 
had become one of the three officially recognised religions in 
Japan. 

Christian investigation , 

From the standpoint of the individual college Association, 
the activities of the former student Y.M.C.A. in most cases took 
the form of the more or less officially sponsored “Bible Study 
Group”, the ‘Christian Investigation Division”, or (merging with 
other groups) the ‘Religious Investigation Section”. All such 
groups constituted the Christian or the religious part of the 
“Cultural Department” of the over-all extra-curricular aspect of 
college work, and as such received from the college authorities 
both moral and financial support. Obviously the programme in 
many of the local student Associations had to be considerably 
modified. The major emphasis came to be along lines of an 
objective study approach to religion, Christianity, or even to 
Bible Study. In many cases, however, small groups of earnest 
Christian students continued to seek spiritual strength through 
common prayer, united devotion and in quiet personal evangelistic 
efforts among their fellow students. An interesting example of 
this was when last year, entirely through the initiative and 
influence of one splendid second-generation Christian student, 
a former missionary home located near the college campus, came 
to be used as a Christian hostel and soon became the center of 
an active student Y.M.C.A. influence. 

The pastors of some of the churches located near colleges and 
universities were being encouraged to give more time and thought 
to the problems of student interest and student evangelism, and 
in many places student groups were making much more use of 
the facilities offered by the churches than had been the case under 
other conditions. New courage seemed to characterise the atti- 
tude of many of the Christian students, partly perhaps because 
of the results of the nation-wide evangelistic campaign under Dr. 
Kagawa’s leadership and the development of the united Protes- 
tant Church of Christ in Japan, Outstanding Christian preachers 
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and leaders such as Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, while not invited so 
much as formerly to give religious addresses in the colleges, con- 
tinued to draw large numbers of students and other young 
people to the churches. Admission to some of Dr. Kagawa’s 
evening meetings, which he was still being able to hold almost 
every night, was to be gained only through tickets sold in 
—* and even then the general rule was “standing room 
only”’. 


Conferences and Christian Action 


During the year 1941 the different district student Y.M.C.A. 
conferences were not held as had been customary through 
the years. In their stead, however, a smaller and more devo- 
tional type of informal gathering was held in each district. 
These meetings were held largely in conveniently located churches 
and brought together those who were most deeply concerned 
about the spiritual problems which the students were facing. An 
earnestness and spiritual thirst was reported to have been char- 
acteristic of all these meetings. When I left in 1942 plans were 
well under way for the annual student Y.M.C.A. summer school 
at Gotemba, although the shortened vacation period made neces- 
sary limiting the conference last year to only a few days. The 
programme anticipated bringing together the results and 
experiences gained from the informal spring district gatherings 
for joint consideration and united inspiration. 

In these and other ways the demands on the time and strength 
of the student secretaries increased greatly. It was felt by all 
that the times were such as to have no place for passive or nega- 
tive attitudes. Aggressive and active Christian effort—both at 
home and in places of Japanese influence on the Asiatic: main- 
land—characterised the younger Christian leadership in the 
Association and the church. During the year 1941, for instance, 
Rev. Yoshimune Abe, Chairman of the annual conference of 
the Church of Christ in Japan and former Chairman of: the 
National Committee of the National Young Men’s Christian 
Association, spent much of his time in China as the official 
representative of the United Church of Christ in Japan for the 
purpose of co-operating in any way possible with the Chinese 
Christian Church and the Christian educational institutions. 
This active interest on the part of the Church was reflected in 
the expanding sense of concern on the part of the Christian 
students. One evidence of the interest by Christian students along 
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this line was seen in the experimental summer vacation hospital 
and dispensary project in'‘China which was carried on for several 
years by an active group of Christian medical students connected 
with the Japanese Y.M.C.A. movement. — ; 


Theological Interest 


During the past few years, student thinking has been more 
or less influenced by the general theological trend which has 
characterised the thinking of a considerable body of the younger 
leadership of the church. For want of a better term, this may 
best be described as Barthian. Such a tendency can easily be 
understood, for in a time of real crisis, such as Japan and the 
Japanese people were passing through, it was but natural that 
some kind of a theology of crisis should have had its strong 
appeal. Two years ago the leader of the Tokyo Y.M.C.A. 
Student Bible Class was the Rev. H. Kuwada, outstanding 
exponent of the Barthian type of theology and translator of Karl 
Barth’s Credo, and it was interesting to note that this theological 
type of Bible study attracted a larger number of just the ordinary 
Christian students than had any other student group for several 
years. | 
‘During the past decade or more a gradually growing interest 
in the Barthian type of theology was evident on the part of some 
of the younger thinkers and leaders in the Church and. the 
seminaries, especially perhaps among the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational ministers. Rev. H. Kuwada, Professor of Christian 
Theology at the Nippon Shingakko (the former Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary), has been one of the outstanding of such 
leaders, but he is not one who has in any hasty or casual way 
arrived at his conclusions simply because of the developing sense 
of crisis in the nation during a brief period of years. He is the 
author of such books as The Outline of Christian Theology, The 
Essence of Christiamty, Dialectical Theology, and The Under- 
standing of Theology. The following statement prepared quite 
recently by Dr. Kuwada reveals something of the processes 
through which his thinking has gone, as he has thought his way 
through to his position of leadership among the so-called Barthia 
theologians in Japan today. | 


A Japanese Theologian speaks 


“During the earlier years of my thinking I came under the 
influence of such theologians as Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Herr- 
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man and John Baillie, but somehow or other I could not feel satis- 
fied with their theological points of view. About ten years ago 
I came under the influence of Karl Barth and other dialectical 
theologians, and I have accepted some of their basic viewpoints 
of theology. Therefore I suppose I may be called a Barthian, 
although I do not like the term. I am what might be called a 
Barthian in the wider rather than the narrower sense of that 
term. I have also been influenced by the works of Calvin, 
Kierkegaard, Brunner, Gogarten, Bultman, Heim,  Tillich, 
Forsyth and Denney. 
“My theological viewpoint recognises the significance of the 
special Revelation of God in Christ, and emphasises both the 
Scripture and the Church. I do not agree with the fundamen- 
talist view of the Scripture, even though I do accept the Bible as 
the norm of faith and doctrine. In addition I recognise the need 
for and the results of a scientific study of the Bible. I believe 
that the actual living out of Christianity is the Church.. On this 
‘point perhaps I differ somewhat from both the fundamentalists 
and the mystics. The former places stress on doctrine, while I 
place greatest importance on living. The latter look upon Chris- 
tianity as a present and living faith, but consider it mainly as 
an inner life rather than one directly concerned with the concrete 
and social aspects of the Christian life and faith.. I look upon 
Christianity as both mystical and actual. I believe in the living 
Christ and in the Holy Spirit—the present living actuality of 
God—not in a mystic sense but connected with the faith of the 
Church as the body of Christ. The Church—both visible and 
invisible—is the actual abiding place of the Holy Spirit. Thus 
I hear the word of God through the Scripture in the Church. 
“My attitude toward life and this world may be expressed 
in three words—faith in God, love to one’s neighbours, and hope 
for the eschatological fulfilment. I believe that the Christian in 
this world should live not from the naturalistic or merely human- 
istic standpoint but most fundamentally through faith in God. 
This faith in God should be manifested in actual life and should 
become love expressed toward one’s fellow men. We should 
recognise the meaning of activity in the present world—family, 
economic activity, state, civilisation, and most of all the activity 
of the Christian Church. But this activity does not constitute an 
end in itself, but as a witness and discipline looking to the fulfil- 
ment. Merely ethical Christianity, which does not include escha- 
tology, does not give real power to the world, but in the last 
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analysis falls to the category of secularism and worldliness. Both 
eschatology and ethics are important for the true life of the 
real Christian.” “ 


A United Protestant Church of Japan 


While the attention of some of the Christian leaders was still 
being directed along such lines as these during the past year or 
two, the general leadership of the Church was of necessity so 
largely concentrated on all the countless details of the mechanics 
and organisational problems of Church union that theological 
considerations were not seemingly being given first considera- 
tion. Since the fall of 1940, the outstanding leadership of the 
entire Church has been taxed to the limit with all the complicated 
discussions and negotiations involved in bringing together an 
unprecedented and all-embracing union of the Protestant denom- 
inations in the country. This union was not brought about 
because of any government order or demand, although the Relig- 
ious Bodies Law, promulgated in 1940, applied to Christian com- 
munions, in like manner to all Shinto and Buddhist sects, certain 
requirements pertaining to registration, minimum size or recog- 
nisable religious bodies, and other matters not pertaining to 
doctrine or religious belief. 

Indirect suggestion and social pressure, however, combined 
to accelerate the processes of Church union which had been 
developing in the Church for years. By the time of the first 
meeting in November, 1941, of the combined eleven sections of 
the united Church, a very real and wide-spread desire for Chris- 
tian unity had become quite evident. Last June the consensus 
of informed opinion seemed to indicate that six months, rather 
than the previously expected three years, would be all the time 
that would be required to bring about an actual organically united 
Church of Christ in Japan. Recent news dispatches inform us 
that at the second annual meeting last November the realisation 
of this long-hoped-for result went even further than had been 
anticipated, for it brought most of the Episcopal Church as well 
as the different interdenominational service agencies, such as the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations and 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, into the fold of the 
officially entitled CHURCH OF CHRIST IN JAPAN. This 
final adoption of the tentatively suggested name is in itself of 
considerable significance, for it emphasises the recognition of the 
ecumenical nature of the Church, while at the same time stand- 
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ing on its own feet in the midst of the present difficult situation. 
The recognition on the statute books of Japan of Christianity, 
along with Shinto and Buddhism, as one of the three officially 
recognised religions gave the Church new strength and con- 
fidence during this period of real crisis. 


Fellowship with Missionaries 


During the weeks and months after Pearl Harbor, the deep 
sense of appreciation on the part of many Japanese Christians for 
what the missionaries had meant to them and to their country 
was touchingly expressed in various ways to many of us who had 
remained till the last. The spirit of Christian fellowship, even 
in time of travail, which characterised the staff conference of 
the National Y.M.C.A. on December 8, 1941, including the one 
remaining American secretary, was of very real significance. 
Another example along this line will be of interest. A Japanese 
Christian friend gave a sum of money to his brother early in 
December with the suggestion that it be used to help take care of 
the needs of any of the American missionaries with whom he 
was in touch. In making this gesture, he said to his brother, “I 
do this confident that. my relative in America is surely being 
taken care of by some good American Christian friends over 
there during this day of trouble.” 

The experiences of our last two hours in Tokyo last year 
made an indelible impression on my mind, for there I saw revealed 
the true Christian heart of a lasting Christian fellowship which 
transcended all boundaries. Some seventy-five of our friends had 
gathered at our home to bid us farewell. Just before we were 
to take our departure, one who is known to many readers of this 
article, suggested that we all join in a brief period of devotion 
and prayer. Following two touching and meaningful prayers, he 
suggested that all join in singing a hymn which has meant so 
much to Christians through the years. That was all, but as we 
departed, after a quarter of century of Christian service among 
the youth of Japan, leaving our home which had come to mean 
so much to us and to many of them, we could hear nothing but 
the words of that hymn ringing in our ears, and they have been 
echoing there ever since: 


“Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love! 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
i - Ts like to that above.” 
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The Youth Movements in the Church 
Militant* | 
SUZANNE DE DIETRICH 


It is a serious and painful responsibility to speak about youth 
movements at a moment when the very substance of these move- 
ments, I mean youth itself, is so deeply threatened. When we 
look at the slaughter of young men in opposing armies, at the 
malnutrition which is slowly turning to famine, at the forced 
labour and mass deportations which are menacing young people, 
body and soul, in the occupied countries, it requires some cour- 
‘age to speak of the future of the youth movements. What will 
‘be left of them at the end of the war? What human material 
shall we have to rebuild them with? And what of the young 
people who have passed through these experiences—will they 
not have other needs, other demands than those that we can 
envisage today? 

I heard recently a sentence spoken by a young Christian stu- 
dent of Berlin: “It is true, they have taken our organisations 
from us, but that leaves us magnificently free to create new 
ones.” In THe StupentT Wortp, First Quarter, 1943, which 
illustrates so vividly the scope of the crisis through which the 
student world is passing, Arnold Nash writes that we must face 
the fact that we are actually living in a revolutionary period: 
“The Federation,” he says, “‘can either accept the fact and seek 
under God consciously to guide its destiny in the world now 
being born or it can proceed unconsciously on the basis of con- 
viction that although industry, politics, the universities, the 
churches and so on, must be revolutionised yet the Federation 
can carry on unchanged by the forces which precipitated the 
present cataclysm.” We must not for a moment suppose that 
those who have gone through this time of war and revolution 
and who return to us, will settle down docilely into the old frame- 
work, At the same time we must not fall into the opposite error 
of expunging the past and expecting new movements of youth 
to arise ex nthilo, out of the conflict. 


*This article is a translation of an address delivered in French at an 
Ecumenical Study Week in Geneva, April, 1943. 
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We must keep ourselves so open to the breath of the Spirit 
that we do not cling to outworn forms. Some of the old frame- 
works have gone already and others will follow. We must learn 
to discriminate in dealing with past. traditions, between what is 
essential and what is of secondary importance. Let us find the 
line of division between the formal framework and the values 
which it enshrined and protected. In a time of crisis Christian 
discernment consists in unshaken support of what is essential 
with a readiness to throw all the rest overboard in a moment with 
joy and without regret. 

A Norwegian woman student spoke recently of the amazing 
freedom enjoyed today by her fellow countrymen, because 
matetial possessions no longer count for anything, and they are 
ready to give up everything, even to life itself. Now it is in 

this freedom of those for whom nothing counts but God and His 
cause that we must take our stand today in thinking of the tasks 
of youth in the world of tomorrow. If we are led to talk of 
organisations we must remember that organisations are but 
instruments towards a goal that lies beyond them. That end is 
the glory of God and the establishment of His kingdom. 

We have been hearing these days about the Church militant 
and its mission in the world. We have seen it engaged in a vast 
conflict against the forces of denial and of destruction which have 
been let loose over all the surface of the earth. Now we must 
find a place for the youth movements in this total effort of the 
Church militant. 

There is no other problem that interests us so directly; for 
we are concerned no longer with the task of the Church in 
general, but with our own particular tasks, as Christian students, 
and that whether we are members of the S.C.M. or of some other 
organisation; whether we are already involved in action or are 
busy furnishing the weapons of the Spirit for those who must 
fight tomorrow. We must learn how to act, how to prepare our- 
selves in the most effective way. We must learn to what extent 
and in what manner the existing youth movements can help us. 
It is not to a discussion of theory that I call you today but to a 
collective examination of our consciences. 


Looking backward to origms 

First I wish to say a few words of history; it is as we seize 
a movement at its source, when it first wells forth that we best 
seize its essential vocation. 
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The nineteenth century was, on the plane of thought, the 

century of liberalism and of rationalism, the century of individu- 
alism:; but it was also paradoxically, on the Christian level, the 
century of awakening, the century of mission, both within and 
without. It is characteristic of this century that, in the Protes-- 
tant Church, this missionary work was in most cases due, not to 
the initiative of official churches taking action as such, but to 
private societies which arose out of revival movements or out of 
pietist groups. To be sure these movements had their birth in 
the Church, in the sense that they were created by believers, 
active members of some church or definite Christian group; but 
they did not depend upon it organically—hierarchically, if 1 may 
say So. ; 
The youth movements did not escape this law. They were 
due to private initiative, and they often arose simultaneously, so 
quickly did they respond to the necessities of the moment. Their 
origins were closely bound to certain movements of revival, to 
British, American and German piety. It is a judgment of God 
on the churches of the nineteenth century that the most living 
communities, those most deeply infused with the apostolic spirit, 
were often established outside the framework of the official 
churches. 

The Spirit bloweth where it listeth, The first great confer- 
ence of American students convened under the name of Inter- 
national Bible School, was assembled at Mount Hermon in 1886 
by Moody, the great evangelist; it is there that the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Movement was born, from whose impulse 
there was to arise a few years later the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. 

The origin of the great movements of youth which were later 
to bear the name of “ecumenical”, explains certain of their 
characteristics : 

1) Their first object was a missionary one: their watchword 
was “‘the Evangelisation of Youth by Youth’. When in 1846 
George Williams founded the first club which was to give rise to 
the Y.M.C.A., his aim was simply to win for Christ other young 
business men like himself. When John R. Mott. had the vision 
of a movement of Christian students extending to all the univer- 
sities of the world, his aim was to win the universities for Jesus 
Christ, to bind in one great fellowship the young Christian 
intellectuals of East and West and to raise in the colleges 
workers—pastors, missionaries and laymen for all .forms of 
Christian missionary service. 
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2) The originality of this method -was in its vocational 
specialisation. It was begun with the idea that our normal field 
of action and of missionary endeavour is our own chosen voca- 
tion. That was the principle of George Williams from the start ; 
so was tt of John Mott in planning the evangelisation of the 
university. So also was it the principle of the Y.W.C.A. of 
-America when it developed the three main sections of its work, 
for girls in business and in the professions, for working-girls and 
for students. This division of work has its drawbacks from the 
point of view of unity within the movement, but it encourages a 
more closely integrated Christianity, and one more directly in 
relation to the problems of daily life. I think that perhaps the 
Christian Associations as a whole have not pushed this principle 
as far as they might or ought; Catholic Action has perhaps been 
more skilful than we have in fitting itself into the actual struc- 
ture of society, with its sections for schools, rural areas and 
young workers. 

I am well aware that the desire to broaden the field of action, 
to become all things to all men has in certain movements rele- 
gated to a secondary place the indirect evangelisation which was 
their original aim. They have sought to create a favourable set- 
ting for their work of education and preservation, and their 
methods have shown the influence of prevailing educational 
theory. They have become institutionalised—you all know the 
symbol of the famous equilateral triangle. On the other hand 
with us in Europe, the original dynamism has sometimes crystal- 
lised into a pious conservatism. In either case there has been a 
deviation from the original direction. The primary object of 
these independent youth movements is the evangelisation of youth 
‘by youth which takes as its main field of action the field of pro- 
fessional work. 


The beginnings of ecumenism 

3) There is a third characteristic to be added to these; the 
youth movements have been interdenominational. From the 
beginning the youth movements have been concerned to win 
souls for Jesus Christ and not for any particular denomination; 
they have systematically abstained from all denominational 
proselytism. Both in principle and in fact they have united 
young men and young women of all the Christian denominations, 
without special attachment to. any of these. After some years 
of vacillation in which certain countries demanded that their 
active members should be members of an evangelical church, 
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there was adopted everywhere the principle of a declaration of 
personal faith in Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. 

“Who are you to judge another’s servant?’ Whoever con- 
fesses Jesus Christ as Lord may belong to us. That is the basic 
principle which has at the same time marked the extension and 
the limitations of our movements. I say the limitations, for 
ecumenism is not syncretism; the youth movements are open to 
all seekers but they have a Lord whom they confess before the 
world. Every compromise, every backsliding on this point has 
proved fatal; for a missionary movement syncretism has in it 
the seeds of death. This syncretism has been a real temptation 
for certain of our movements which were striving for unity in 
action rather than in doctrine. It has always been necessary to 
re-emphasise the unique character of God’s revelation in Jesus 
Christ, to bring back to the centre movements which were 
absorbed in the social task of the moment. On the other hand it 
has been equally necessary to remind of their social mission other 
movements which have been dangerously shut up in their ivory 
tower. 

As for the interdenominational—or as I prefer to call it the 
“ecumenical”—character of our movements, it has suffered attack 
at many points these days. I am sure it is unjust to accuse our 
predecessors of ecclesiastical indifference, for they were indi- 
vidually good members of the church. But their categories of 
thought were different from those which today dominate in cer- 
tain movements and certain theologies, The whole atmosphere 
of the nineteenth century was individualistic, the emphasis was 
laid primarily on personal conversion, and the unity men sought 
after was of the pious order; so that the ecclesiastical problem as 
such was not deliberately left on one side, only its urgency ana 
complexity were not observed. 

It took the twentieth century, with its doctrinal stiffening and 
its renewed sense of the Church and of the incarnation, for the 
ecumenical problem to rise sharply within the realm of thought, 
and in the very heart of our movements, and first of all in the 
W.S.C.F., to give rise to a tension both painful and fruitful. To 
that I must return later. 

Now I wish to link this on to what has been said about the 
unity of the Church of Jesus Christ as a God-given unity, which 
we are powerless to create and which we are only asked to mani- 
fest in the concrete reality of history. As far as the manifesta- 
tion of this unity is concerned, no one will dispute that the youth 
movements were indeed pioneers. They lived: the reality of the 
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unity of those who are in Christ; they experienced in their move- 
ments, in their international conferences, a unity which cuts 
across all distinctions of races, of classes, of nationalities, of 
denominations. They tested the movement by their first empiri- 
cal method of advance. It is not by chance that all, or almost all, 
the iat leaders of the ecumenical movement came from their 
ranks. 

These movements awoke in many men and women a sense of 
the vocation of the unity of the Church of Jesus Christ which 
nothing will ever root out of their heart and soul. I am 
convinced that they have been the chosen instrument of God to 
prepare the way for the World Council of Churches. The Church 
is Our mother, but the World Council is our child! Although 
this does not wholly prevent the possibility that one day the child 
will outgrow and completely absorb his parents. But he is not 
yet in existence; so do not let us anticipate! 


The Ability to pioneer 

4) This leads me to a fourth characteristic of the youth move- 
ments. Because of their youth, because of their independence, 
they have done pioneer work. This is a fact, as I have just men- 
tioned, in the interdenominational realm; it is no less true in the 
region of interracial and international relations. The first 
ecumenical conference held in the Far East was that of the 
W.S.C.F. in Tokyo in 1907; the first ecumenical conference in 
orthodox countries was held by the W.S.C.F. at Constantinople 
in 1911. For years now in the Far East the Western secretaries 
of our movements have thought it quite natural to work under 
the direction of their colleagues, although the missionary socie- 
ties were later in recognising the necessity of this subor- 
dination. For years now our youth movements in the United 
States of America have fought valiantly against the principle of 
segregation of coloured people, and their white secretaries have 
worked on national committees on a footing of complete equality 
with their coloured colleagues. 

International conferences and committees of our movements 
have raised the problems of Christian responsibility in social mat- 
ters, no less than in international and interracial relations. We 
may smile at these magnificent ‘‘resolutions on paper”! They do 
not change the world. But if this labour pursued in common 
does not produce immediate fruits, it does contribute to the form- 
ing of men and women who look beyond the narrow frontiers 
of the traditions of their class and nation; of Christians who are 
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capable of making a more objective judgment on world events, 
and being responsible citizens. Some of these men and women 
will fill posts to-morrow in which their influence may work 
towards a new order of greater justice. Here too those “resolu- 
tions” made by our movements, however naive they may seem 
to some people, have paved the way to conferences like that of 
Oxford, or to work such as is pursued today by the Study 
Department of the World Council of Churches. Here too the 
youth movements have been the advance guard of the church 
militant: shock troops, daring from their very nature, behind 
which the main forces of the ecclesiastical army engage slowly 
and cautiously in battle. It is the privilege of the youth move- 
ments tobe able to advance easily and to live dangerously. We 
are examples of that today. In some occupied countries we have 
seen the youth movements take up their position openly, squarely 
facing all risks and perils on the Jewish question, long before 
the official church as such could decide to speak, and in a more 
radical way than the church has ever done. 

- There are some who would rebuke them for being free-lances, 
and who would like to draw them back into the ranks. Yet it is 
not a bad thing to have such troops. When they have made a 
breach, the regular army passes in on their heels; on the other 
hand, if their-manoeuvres fail, they compromise nobody else. 
This is a priceless gain. 


Facing a new situation 


I have already referred to the fact that the twentieth century, 
with its revival of doctrines, its deepened sense of the incarnation, 
and of the church, its reaction in every realm against the liberal- 
ism and individualism of the nineteenth century, set the problem 
of ecumenism on a new plane.. The youth movements have from 
this very fact had to turn to an examination of conscience, and 
on certain matters to revise their methods. 

1) Side by side with them there have been growing up 
denominational groups of increasing power: church groups, in 
certain countries bound to each other quite loosely, but in others 
tending to organise themselves nationally and even internationally. 
(Lutherans, Baptists, Methodists, etc.).. The ecumenical youth 
movements, which have behind them either a century or a half- 
century of history, see their field of action daily invaded by new 
groups. What is their relationship to be? 

It was only natural that the W.S.C.F. should be the first to 
see this problem and face it boldly. Its ecumenical position was 
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after 1925 and during the following years, the subject of much 
discussion. The Federation declared itself ready to accept within 
its fold denominational groups, provided that they were not 
exclusive but would admit other groups beside them. The first 
impetus in this direction was given by Russian and Balkan Ortho- 
dox groups, whose liturgical and doctrinal traditions were a 
stumbling-block to our Protestant individualism. They empha- 
sised the fact that their relation to the total community could 
only be collective; that unless they lived out their Christianity 
within the Church, it would lose its full meaning and its intrinsic 
value. But at the same time in Protestant circles the need of 
being more firmly rooted in a tradition was beginning to be felt. 

Ecumenism is not a colourless undenominationalism, a kind 
of ecclesiastical cosmopolitanism; it is rather a collaboration 
among people who know where they derive from and what they 
want. In other words the W.S.C.F. came to assert more and 
more clearly that firm denominational convictions are the neces- 
sary basis for all true ecumenical work. 

This principle once admitted, the W.S.C.F. found itself 
approached by various Protestant movements which until then 
had kept themselves apart. In the United States, where these 
denominational movements are numerous, this new policy may 
have great consequences. 

2) In 1939 the World Conference of Christian Youth at 
Amsterdam marks a decisive step in the co-operation of Youth 
Movements. It was composed half of representatives of the 
independent (ecumenical) youth movements, and half of the 
representatives of church youth groups. The morning worship 
was celebrated each day according to the tradition of a definite 
Church—a revolutionary measure which not even the Oxford 
Conference had dared to evisage. This date marks a stage in 
the history of our movements. We now see the denominational 
movements gradually awakening to an ecumenical sense, becom- 
ing conscious of their membership in the Universal Church. On 
the other hand we see the members of our independent youth 
movements awakening to the necessity of striking root more 
firmly in the visible Church and of offering that Church their 
service. 

3) The facts which I have just mentioned are the manifes- 
tation of a new state of mind; of a new attitude of the Church 
to youth. and of youth to the Church. 

The theological revival which began on the Continent of 
Europe some twenty years ago led the Church to have a more 
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complete and more organic vision of its mission, and in 
particular of its teaching mission. While the totalitarian regimes 
devoted the best of their efforts to the capturing of youth, the 
churches saw their young people in danger and felt compelled in 
a wholly new way to keep them, to instruct and guide them. 


The new attitude of Youth to the Church 

Young people responded with enthusiasm to this call from 
the Church. The greater the chaos in people’s minds, the more 
was the absence of coherent teaching apparent. And who out- 
side the Church could offer it? Further, from the very day the 
Church was attacked and threatened, the very day it became a 
confessing and militant Church, young people instinctively under- 
stood that it was the real bastion of spiritual resistance, and that 
with it remained the one hope not only for the other world but 
for this world. In the vast struggle which ensued against pagan 
ideologies, the youth movements were in the advance positions 
which might at any moment be swept by the enemies’ fire. In 
fact in certain countries they were suppressed. The Church as 
established remained the impregnable fortress on which instinc- 
tively men fell back in time of danger. 

In Holland and France, in particular, we have seen the Chris- 
tian youth movements coming together and forming a “bloc” 
with the Church, partly from necessity, no doubt, but also, we 
must emphasise it, out of a deep conviction. Is this merely a 
temporary situation, as some people think? or at least a situation 
which is, from force of circumstances, strictly European, and 
due to war and occupation? Some of my colleagues on other 
continents feel that it is, and see with uneasiness and surprise 
certain countries questioning the organisation of our independent 
movements. From more than one quarter new and violent out- 
breaks of anticlericalism are predicted for after the war. I am 
no prophet. It may be that we are in the presence of complex 
currents and cross currents. In some countries the Church will 
emerge from this war strengthened by its trials and by the inflex- 
ible resistance it has shown. But in others it may be left in some 
way weakened and discredited. Yet in the midst of the confu- 
sion many young people have understood that the Church was 
their mother and that, loyal or disloyal, they cannot disassociate 
themselves from her. Something in their relations to the Church 
has frona henceforward been profoundly altered. 


i 
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We are not talking here of a question of organisation. We 
know now that we are im the Church; that we can only think, 
work, witness im the Church, because the Church, in the midst of 
a pagan world which encompasses us on every side, is the one 
place where Jesus Christ is believed in, is preached and obeyed. 
If we wish to continue the combat of the faith in the world and 
against the world, it is only from the Church that we may expect 
directions and watchwords; there is no possibility of their com- 
ing from elsewhere except at the cost of complete anarchy—and 
we are tired of anarchy. 

Is it then enough that the members of our movements should 
' be rooted in the living tradition of their Church, or must these 
movements themselves come under the control of the Church? 
That question is now being thrashed out in France and Holland. 
The question would be a simple one if the Church were one; but 
it is divided. And so the union of youth has the value of a 
symbol, a prophetic character whose range we must not under- 
estimate.. Another question arises: whether these denomina- 
tional groups would have the same missionary impulse as the 
independent movements. In theory the Church ought not to 
delegate its missionary vocation to any other organisation, for 
that vocation is of its very essence. In fact, both in the domain 
of youth movements and elsewhere, it is not in the official frame- 
work of the Church that the missionary movement was born. 

The situation may change, in so far as the Church once more 
becomes the Church—in the full sense of the term—and in so 
far as co-operation between the churches becomes a concrete 
reality. But in some countries there is a mistrust of everything 
that has clerical flavour or the appearance of denominational 
proselytism. Here again we must pay close attention to national 
situations, observe elasticity in formulas, and leave the necessary 
liberty of movement to these advancing wings of the Church. 


Our vocation is clear 


Here I approach the most burning problem of the after war 
period. There will be appalling gaps in the entire generation of 
young people between the ages of 18 and 40. The younger 
generation as it comes on will have no elders. As in France and 
Germany (and elsewhere) after 1918 it will have no one to 
guide it but older men and tired men. There will be a complete 
gulf between the generations that cannot be bridged. On the 
other hand, those who return will have passed through such 
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experiences, and the children who have grown up in an atmo- 
sphere of war and of occupation will have had so disturbed an 
adolescence, and will have been so robbed of all illusions, that a 
Christianity which is not rooted in reality, will be intolerable to 
them. They will have demands to make which will at the same 
time make us rejoice and tremble. As far as Europe is con- 
cerned, I am thinking not only of the young Russians and the 
young Germans who have been through the hell of war, but of 
the millions of prisoners and forced labourers at the moment in 
Germany, and those other millions who have been harried or 
concealed or deported. In what state physically, psychologically 
or spiritually, will they return to us? Have our youth move- 
ments any message for them? A message that is real, that has 
been lived out, that is authentic enough for them to listen to? 
Once all the human ideologies are proved to be no more than 
balloons that have burst, once our young people face emptiness 
with despair in their hearts, will our movements be able to 
approach them? This is the only real question for Europe, or 
for our comrades in the Far East, or in Africa or Australasia, 
who are also at this moment pouring out their blood and watch- 
ing the breaking down of the old framework. 

It is the youth of the whole world, which war today is deci- 
mating and revolution is wearing down. And this youth is the 
Church of to-morrow. 

What must we do then? We must work, first of all, to build 
up our local groups on a solid foundation, to establish communi- 
ties of work and prayer for training the workers of to-morrow 
which both Church and world will require. 

In times of crisis it is essential to multiply living cells which 
may transmit life to future generations even although all outer 
frameworks collapse in ruins. And this means careful co-ordina- 
tion on the regional and local plane, and the intensive training of 
young leaders, of what I shall call replacement units. This is the 
new direction which our youth movements in the occupied coun- 
tries have taken. This is why their chief effort has been brought 
to bear upon teaching the Bible, for the one weapon we have 
against all the forces which tend to divide our movemerits is the 
Sword of the Word of God. This Word has come to life in an 
extraordinary fashion at a time when all the words in our 
language were in the process of losing their meaning. But at 
that very moment our movements, in the full flood of revolution, 
were relearning what I call the necessity of incarnation. 
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We have suffered in our churches, in our movements, and 
perhaps more than elsewhere, in our S.C.M. from a disembodied 
Christianity. I mean by that a Christianity which had no real 
grip upon reality, which remained a stranger to the interests of 
the man in the street, of the peasant in the fields, of the worker 
in the factory, of the student in library or laboratory. But God 
revealed Himself by incarnation in the life of man, and one of 
the Bible’s most striking characteristics is its realism. The mes- 
sage of the Bible is always addressed to the concrete man. The 
youth movements were right in wishing to catch man, the whole 
man, in the concrete situation of his work; it is there that he 
must be sought, there he must be helped to live as a Christian 
the daily reality of his existence, the reality of his home, of his 
profession and community. Theoretically we know all this, but 
practically we have nearly everything to learn. When one 
belongs, as I do, to a country which is largely Catholic or free- 
thinking, one is struck, and sometimes driven to despair, by 
noticing how the Protestant has a special jargon of his own, 
which is almost incomprehensible to other people, a mentality of 
his own, a whole circle of relationships. How difficult it is for 
him to be merely a man among men, truly a Christian and truly 
a man. Since the crisis our national movements have been 
acquiring some idea of what it means to be a member of a com- 
munity; the community of the village, of the high school or 
university, of the youth training camp or of the nation. I am 
convinced that this is the experience, in some degree or other, of 
all. the countries which are at war; of the others too in so far as 
mobilisation stirs up the different strata of Society. 

This then is the primary task to which we must harness our 
energies, the building up of living cells of Christians, to be 
centers of radiation in the mass of the nation. I believe that if 
we so harness ourselves, all the rest will be added to us. Schemes 
of organisation, old or new, will come in their own good time. 


The mission of the W.S.C.F. today 


I wish in conclusion to speak more specifically of our task as 
students. As I have said before the task that is set us lies 
in the universities themselves. The time we spend there is short 
and we must use it profitably. No one else can offer the witness 
we can offer in the university. I know that there are many other 
tasks today which clamour for the student’s attention: church 
groups, scout troops and the rest. But whatever these tasks out- 
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side the university may be, however legitimate in themselves, it 
is within the university that we pass our days. This therefore 
is our primary field of action. 

Now this is not a question of recruiting members for the 
S.C.M. or for any other organisation. It is rather a plea for 
thinking first of all as Christians of our task as students; for 
asking ourselves what is the direction of our studies, of our 
search for truth. It is a plea for thinking about this university 
of which we are now an integral part, for taking our place con- 
sciously in its collective mission; and if it is unconscious of any 
mission, for working to make it clear, not by any criticism of 
the curriculum—which would be an academic gesture—but by 
forming in each faculty work-teams to restore a true direction 
to all our work. 

In all our movements there has been latterly a marked return 
to the Bible. This is particularly true of the S.C.M. But we 
are often content to turn our Bible study into pious little gfoups 
for nourishing the inner life. Students must do much more than 
that, They must learn to think in a biblical way; I mean to 
consider all the problems of thought and conduct which face 
them in their professional life in the light of the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ and the coming of His kingdom. This then 
is the revolution which the Church must achieve if it is to be 
truly incarnate in the world around it. And we must have our 
tiny part in the revolution. We must react against the dich- 
otomy which tends to separate professional from private life 
for the lawyer, the doctor, the artist or the scholar. There are 
technical processes to be sure, but there is no science or law which 
is autonomous. There is a creation of God with laws which He 
has fixed, there is a will of God for human societies, a will which 
must be apprehended and interpreted concretely at each moment. 
A great task awaits us; for we must re-examine the foundations 
of all our thought and of all our action. This is the first task 
our times exact of us. And this is our specific calling as. Chris- 
tian students. But this task on which I insist must be pursued 
together. So, in establishing work-teams, we shall restore a 
sense of community to the university. | 

We must build communities of work and prayer, with an 
element of research and of teaching, where spiritual, theological 
and practical training can be acquired. Perhaps the English 
contributor to THE STUDENT Wor~p was right in saying that a 
certain type of study group is a relic of an outworn liberalism 
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and individualism. But we have no desire to substitute a rule 
of authority, a sort of ex cathedra instruction added to other 
ex cathedra instruction. We want team-work, directed it is true, 
but really team-work, pursued systematically and with a clear 
idea of the end it is aiming at. 

The time is past for casual group meetings, with no aim but 
the meeting; when motley programmes were constructed, Bible 
study alternated with social and literary study, and there was no 
organic link between the different activities. We shall of course 
continue our literary or social study, but with the concrete aim 
of understanding our times, and of taking our place as Christians 
and as men who have to live among other men. That will help 
us to come to grips with reality. 

Now all this labour of thought, if it is serious, can only be 
carried out inside the Church. I mean that we cannot set our- 
selves to build up from nothing our own little theory of know- 
ledge. It must all be founded upon the Bible, integrated in the 
living tradition of the Church which is ours, tested by its con- 
fession of faith and its living thought. 

Perhaps it will be hard at first, for the Church is beginning 
to rethink for itself certain of the great problems which meet it 
today on every plane of life. There are many of these problems 
on which the Church has as yet no clear word to give us. But 
who knows? some of its future thinkers and teachers may come 
out of our ranks! 

Some of you may think I have spoken too much of the intel- 
lectual mission of the Christian student. We are witnessing 
today a revaluation of culture, and of the intelligence which is 
forcing us to bring out once more into the light of day the true 
value of intelligence, which is to glorify God. To every man his 
trade. The student’s trade is to study; it is above all by his 
manner of studying that he is called to glorify God. 

I am not forgetting, while I say this, the ordinary Christian 
witness as between friend and friend, that miraculous grace of 
friendship which binds together those who see one vision of the 
task before them. That is the daily experience of our move- 
ments, that is their strength and their joy. But such experiences 
are lived, not told. Countless young people have found in our 
movements what a Christian community means and by that 
discovery their lives have been transformed. Brotherhood like 
this is rare in other places, we must admit, and leaves a nostalgia 
in some hearts which follows them through life. 
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Tasks in Church and University 

There are further aspects of our task to be mentioned. Recent 
experiences, and notably in the occupied countries, show. that 
side by side with its mission to the university a Student Move- 
ment has also a responsibility to other youth movements. The 
war and the occupation have drawn movements together; in 
France we have seen joint “camps” multiplying—camps for 
training leaders, for Bible study, for missionary interest. A 
whole work of education is in progress, with students quite 
naturally as the trainers. The closer the connection of a move- 
ment with the Church, the more fully does this aspect of its task 
develop. The result is sometimes.a kind of tension between these 
two poles of activity, the university and the Church. These 
hours of crisis are showing us.our particular duty as an active 
factor in the life of the university, Church and country. These 
are the three facets of one witness. 

' But let us keep our university function in the front rank. It 
is only if we take it seriously that we can give truly effective ser- 
vice to the Church by providing it with the lay workers it 
requires. That is our essential vocation, which God sets before 
‘us in placing us in the university. 

‘In conclusion—in these days of conference we have tried to 
give a total vision of the Church of God in its eternal vocation 
no less than in its concrete existence; a total vision of the world 
in which this Church is working. Once we belong to these youth 
movements we can no longer isolate East from West. We Euro- 
pean Christians are often in danger of a European isolationism, 
and it is now more than ever necessary to look beyond our fron- 
tiers and beyond the oceans. How strange it is that this sense 
of the world seems to have awakened or been strengthened in the 
occupied countries, while it is weaker in those where normal life 
continues. 


It is you in the countries which have been spared the worst 
horrors of war, who must face the future boldly.. It is not too 
early to prepare. It is as you begin to realise the judgment 
which is today being worked out on the world and on the Church, 
and the appeal which this judgment makes, that you will under- 
stand what both judgment and appeal mean for you in your 
situation. And so, by applying ourselves to the concrete tasks 
of today, we may be preparing for to-morrow. ) 
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Thinking Ahead as Phiietiins 


KENILWORTH! 


The report of a consultative W.S.C.F. meeting held in London, 6th 
to Sth February, 1943 


1. Christians Taking a Stand. 


Today in many countries the real issues are sharper than ever 
before and Christians who might otherwise have drifted are com- 
pelled to take a stand. The Christian takes his stand even when he 
can entertain no temporal hope; success is not his criterion but the 
Will of God. He bases his action on no abstract principle nor on a 
vision of his own and his nation’s temporal future, but on a call of 
God; this call is immediate and relates to the present. God interro- 
gates us through events. Prudential considerations may lead us to 
what its advocates euphemistically call “political realism”: but re- 
sponse to God’s call issues in concrete spiritual decision. Political 
realism claims to recognise facts and promises success; obedience to 
God involves death but thereafter resurrection. Only those who have 
experienced Good Friday are qualified to rebuild. 

Not merely when under obvious pressure should a Christian take 
his stand; he must be watchful and able to discern the signs of the 
times. He must see ae in his situation the real issue between the 
world and his faith lies. Here one may distinguish between three 
different situations: (1) Where the Christian’s spiritual resistance 
is closely identified with the national resistance, e.g., France, Holland 
and Norway; (2) Where it is not so identified and where the Church 
fights its battle alone, e.g., Russia and Germany; (3) Where it is 
not plainly evident what forces are to be resisted in the name of 
Christ, e.g., Britain, W. Africa. 

Christians, because of their unity in Christ can enter into one 
another’s experiences. No group must boast itself because of its 
different situation (eg., its having suffered more). All must 
endeavour humbly to learn from one another. 

As individual Christians take a stand, so too must the Church. 
In social matters some of us believe that the sole function of the 
Church is to speak negatively—that is by way of condemnation of, 
e.g., Anti-Semitism and State Absolutism—this negative function does 
in fact involve the Christian in positive action. Others. are of the 
opinion that the Church is not thus limited in its attitude to social 
and political questions and that it has a positive function to perform. 


1The name of the hotel where it took place seemed to be the most 
picturesque title to attach to this meeting! Ed. 
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Whether it be positive or negative, we note the fact that when the 
Church does speak, it does so as often as not under pressure from 
the common people. Creed and Faith are not the same and the Chris- 
tian may find himself lining up with the inarticulately faithful rather 
than with those who are theologically vocal. 


Questions 


What bearing has the experience of Christians in occupied coun- 
tries upon the situation of other Christians? What should be the 
special witness of Christians in countries not overrun by an enemy? 
Must Christian thinking about the State, war, etc., be in terms of 
judgment only, or has the gospel of redemption a social and this- 
worldly as well as a personal and other-worldly significance? How 
do we differentiate between the Will of God and our own personal 
inclinations ? 


2. Moral Priorities 


We were fortunate in having with us one who had played a part 
in the French resistance movement. He opened for us, as it were, a 
trap door into the life of occupied Europe and much of what he told 
us coloured our subsequent discussion. 

In a situation where there is no temporal hope the Christian takes 
his stand at the summons of a Divine word. This stand involves 
resistance. But resistance of what kind? There are two kinds— 
armed resistance and spiritual resistance. We note that the first may 
often involve the second, but the second does not necessarily involve 
the first. Both types of resistance raise serious moral problems. 

Armed resistance involves premeditated breaches not only of the 
law of the land (e.g., black market, false passports, etc.) but also of 
the personal moral code (e.g., telling lies). All of us viewed this 
development with much misgiving while noting that to tell a lie did 
not necessarily imply a lack of regard for Truth or to deal on the 
black market a disregard for Justice; the lie in the soul was more 
important than the spoken lie; loyalty, we saw, was here given to a 
community within and opposed to the state, and this loyalty was seen 
as possessing overriding claims. Nevertheless there was a danger 
that such acts might come to be regarded lightly and end by destroy- 
ing the very basis which they were intended to preserve. If this were 
to be avoided, a costly tension would have to be preserved; their 
proper price was a permanently uneasy conscience. Some of our 
non-European members at this point sharply questioned the legitimacy 
of generalising the methods used by resistance movements. If France 
might have a moral holiday why not India and West Africa? Was 
not the sanctioning of immoral acts even in the name of a higher 
principle the negation of Christianity? It was claimed that such acts 
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led to a deeper morality but might they not also lead to continued and 
widespread immorality, particularly amongst children? In the life 
of a real Christian was there any legitimate place for compromise? 

_ Spiritual resistance issuing in passive resistance and non-coopera- 
tion was seen by some as the right alternative, but it was recognised 
that this too involved grave moral problems; nevertheless it did seem 
to some to be more in line with what we might expect the early Chris- 
tians would have done in similar circumstances. It did not promise 
success, but it did prevent moral standards from being corrupted. 

The problems here raised, though most evident in occupied coun- 
tries, were very real elsewhere; indeed, it was a question of degree 
for even when the Government was good, society was not. There were 
therefore always things to be resisted in the name of Christ for those 
who had eyes to see. 


Questions; What is the relation between ethical ideals (e.g., 
justice, truth) and legal enactments or patterns of moral behaviour? 
Are there moral priorities? What are the limiting factors in deter- 
mining what is permissible for a Christian to do in defence of his 
State, Nation, Family or life? What is the relevance to our problem 
of Paul’s treatment of law in Galatians? Is the Christian bound 
absolutely by any specific law, (i.e., by any rule which concerns itself 
only with certain actions as distinct from the motives lying behind 
them) ? 


3. Biblical authority and political action 


A large part of our discussion took its departure from an attempt 
to understand the present implication of John 17: 15 and 16, being 
in the world but not of it. We did not however, proceed by way of 
close biblical exegesis and this fact was commented upon at a later 
stage in our meeting. 

By contrast we noted the way in which the Présinge findings 

_related themselves closely to scriptural authority; that our discus- 
sions have not been thus consciously related is, we believe, due to 
two causes. In the first place the time at our disposal was very short; 
we therefore tended to assume the biblical background and concen- 
trate upon matters where difference of opinion was more likely to 
be clearly in evidence. We were, however, conscious of the fact that 
where real differences disclosed themselves, these were rooted in 
differences in the realm of theology. In the second place we noted 
that the atmosphere of the country in which a discussion takes place 
is apt to influence even an international group and in Britain it is 
probably true that for geographical reasons the process of disintegra- 
tion so evident on the continent has not gone so far. There is there- 
fore less sense of a need for localising Christian authority, since that 
authority is here articulated in society albeit in a very diffused 
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manner. In considering the question of authority the Christian must 
give due weight to the voice of the Church and to the implications of 
Christian history. 

Questions: How can the new method of Bible-study (e.g., as a 
Biévres Conference in 1937) be pursued without giving the impres- 
sion of biblical literalism? How may we avoid importing our views 
into the Bible and finding there only what we desire to find? 


4. Justice and Hatred 

In Europe today there is a hunger for Justice; this is especially 
true amongst those who have personal experience of the evil forces 
at work. It is of the utmost importance that these forces should be 
positively and publicly defeated and to that end the Christian must be 
ready to sacrifice himself. Justice must be clearly vindicated; only 
this will prevent the kind of miasmal moral confusion that followed 
the Munich Conference in 1938. The common man must have assur- 
ance that there is something steady behind the disorder in the world; 
this desire is natural and right and justifies the punishment of re- 
sponsible offenders. ‘Justice must be embodied in action. 

We realise the difficulties inherent in the above statement. It is 
all too easy for man to forget that the justice dispensed by him is 
relative and not absolute. It is all too easy under the guise of justice 
to give way to hatred and revenge. We are warned “Never revenge 
yourselves but let the Wrath of God have its way” (Romans 12: 
19). At this point a difference showed itself amongst us. Some were 
of the opinion that the Christian as such has no concern with retribu- 
tion or penal justice; this rests with God; the Christian’s task is to 
save the offender and this cannot be achieved by punishment but only 
by redemptive love. The State, it is true, must punish offenders, but 
it should do so only as a social necessity and not identify its action in 
so doing with a vindication of Divine Justice. The punishment after 
the war of certain offenders would be necessary so as to prevent 
widespread private vengeance. There were others who thought that 
_ while human justice was never entirely impartial and free from mis- 
takes, yet there was more in it than social necessity, else why did we 
speak of “deserts” and believe that it was wrong to punish the 
innocent? It was necessary to teach people not only that aggression 
did not pay, but also that it was wrong. 

It was seen that hatred was a problem that must be frankly faced; 
in some parts of Europe it had grown to fever pitch. Indifference is 
worse than hate; indeed, we do not hate enough, but the question is 
what you do well to hate. Does not justice require a strong emotion 
as its basis and is not this emotion a real hatred of injustice? But 
can you hate evil things and yet avoid hating the people who do them? 
On the socio-political plane perhaps there is no positive answer to 
this question. 
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We touched on the problem of the re-education of Nazi Youth 
and it seemed to us that the Christian had a duty both to the aggres- 
sor and to the victim; neither must be overlooked. Germany should 
be put in a position in which she can be self-reformed; this could 
only be achieved by combining firmness with love. 

Questions; Is human justice derived from divine justice or from 
political expediency? How can a Christian avoid identifying his 
hatred of things with the people who do them? 


5. Repentance and Reconciliation. 


Reconciliation after the war will be difficult because it must pro- 
ceed from some common basis and from the recognition of certain 
facts, but propaganda and passion have distorted the facts and both 
sides are likely to claim that justice is all on their side. Furthermore, 
reconciliation implies some common standard of values; this too will 
be largely lacking. The problem becomes most acute when the recon- 
ciliation is between people within the same nation; collaborationists 
do not speak the same language as their loyal fellow countrymen; 
they have a different standard of values and in their eyes success 
justifies everything. 

The only common basis from which we as Christians can start is 
our solidarity with others in sin. This common ground is more likely 
to lead to reconciliation than a common ground constructed by each 
side trying to justify itself. We speak of Repentance, but Repent- 
ance must not remain simply a theological or religious idea; it must 
be translated into economic terms. Certain tangible barriers have first 
to be removed before political reconciliation can make progress. 

Questions: Can political reconciliation best be promoted by a 
discussion of Facts or by a discussion of Values? What does 
Repentance mean when translated into political and economic 
terms? 


6. International Civil War 


This is a war against two things: Axis domination and all forms 
of totalitarianism. The last national war was the war of 1914-18; 
but this is an international civil war, though it has of course certain 
nationalistic features (e.g., we each fight in national uniforms). In 
Europe this fact is clear, though it is not so obvious in the Far East. 

If this war is a civil war, then it follows that we must fight it in 
our own country and that means action here and now. Students, how- 
ever, need to be warned that for them action is not equivalent to 
activism. God is acting too, but we shall not notice what He is doing, 
unless we know what He is like, unless we study His Word and listen 
to His voice; we must also be alive and informed in matters of fact. 
The biblical answer to the question, “What shall I do?” is “Believe” ; 
our first task is evangelism and that must be followed by a con- 
sciousness of our collective responsibilities. 
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Christian students have throughout found it difficult to see how 
they fitted into the war. Pacifism had made some feel completely 
outside it, but even non-pacifists could work up little enthusiasm in 
pulling things down. War reveals the tragedy of our human situa- 
tion and so involves a sense of frustration, nevertheless it should be 
viewed as a necessary task, 

If this war is a civil war, why was not this seen in the Federa- 
tion long ago? Why was it only a few socialists who left their own 
country to fight in Spain? Has our Federation thinking been just an 
easy way of avoiding an awkward decision? How is it that many 
students come to no decision but passively await the call-up? These 
are questions that W.S.C.F. members would do well to face. 


Questions: Is this in some senses a religious war? If so, what is 
the relation between the stand made by Christians (e.g., German 
Confessional Church struggle) and the stand made by the political 
anti-totalitarians (e.g., International Brigade in Spain) ? What is the 
significance of the central position now held by the Church in the 
national life of some countries (e.g., Holland) ? 


7. Russia 


Our discussion on Russia covered a wide field and we will not 
attempt to summarise it here. All we can do is to pick out some 
points which we believe should be carefully pondered. 


a) The Treatment of Christianity 


No one can deny the terrible persecutions that have taken place; 
this was followed by a Government policy of gradual suffocation ; 
both have failed to kill the Church. Whether the limited freedom 
now granted is due to a change of heart or a change of tactics it 
is too early to say. A permanent change of policy on the part of 
the authorities should not be ruled out. Much may depend upon 
world opinion. 


b) The Social Order 


We must not overlook the great achievements of the U.S.S.R. 
Their social order is integral and provides a high level of security. 
To gain this the freedom of the individual has been sacrificed 
perhaps to some extent rightly. What people are seeking today 
is not so much individual rights as human freedom. 


c) Existence of Christianity 


We must remember that Christianity is very far from being dead 
in Russia. It is estimated that two thirds of the population are 
still Christian. They have no contact with the outside world, but 
if contact can be renewed, we shall need to listen carefully to 
what they say. 
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d)The People 


We must not forget to draw a distinction between the Soviet 
Government and the Russian people; we cannot reject the latter 
because we disagree with the former. We must seek to know 
them and refuse to permit the old isolation. Better knowledge 
will lead to fuller understanding and stronger solidarity. 


e) Communism and Russia 


The international civil war cuts across Russia too; if not why 
were political commissars stationed in the Red Army? It is still 
difficult to know whether the word Russia stands primarily for a 
Nation or a Creed. If it stands for a creed there is likelihood of 
conflict between social democracy and communism. 


Today Russia is an enigma, but we must never forget that stu- 
dents in Russia were once within the W.S.C.F. They are still in our 
parish. We must be ready for them to enter again into the life of 
the W.S.C.F. Today co-operation with Russia is simply on the basis 
of political realities; this may yet develop into something more 
durable. 

Questions: On what criteria and facts may we judge whether 
Soviet policy to Christianity is undergoing a permanent change? For 
the Christian which is more important, freedom or social security? Is 
Russian atheism nearer to Christianity than the paganism of those 
who believe in God, but use Him in their service? 


8. Nations and Continents 


We observed that the W.S.C.F. is organisationally built not on a 
Church basis, but on a national basis, and most of our discussion 
centred around the idea of the Nation; but we saw that there was a 
need today to think in global terms; this was especially true in regard 
to economics. Cultural nationalism had to be combined with economic 
internationalism. This was easy to say, but difficult to achieve, 
because (vide Marx) culture and economics were closely related. 

To organise the world as a whole might immediately be impos- 
sible; it would be necessary to begin with continents. We saw a real 
danger in an Anglo-U.S.A. attempt to police the world. The creation 
of such a block would create other opposing blocks, especially in Asia. 
Nevertheless, the Christian must recognise the element of power in 
all political relationships. In any attempt to secure national independ- 
ence the criterion must be the good of the whole. 

Questions: For a Christian has the nation a positive value? Has 
a nation, like an individual, a particular calling? 


9. The Future of the Liberal University 


We gave some time to the whole question of post-war recon- 
struction and towards the end of our discussion concentrated on the 
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kind of university we would like to see. On this subject there was 
difference of opinion and so it may be best to indicate the line of our 
thinking by questions rather than statements. Are we out to rebuild 
the liberal university with Christians inside it? Has the liberal uni- 
versity any idea of what it stands for? Should we not contemplate 
having a Christian centre in every university and supplying through 
the curriculum definite Christian teaching? If this is done, how do 
you escape the danger of compulsory Christianity? How can you 
combine the voluntary element with universal Christian teaching? If 
the Christians close their ranks is there not a danger of segregation? 
Has not India something to teach us here with the fine record of its 
Christian colleges? These colleges are Christian in the sense that the 
staff is Christian, the large majority of students are not. The dan- 
ger lies in appointing a man to the staff because he is a Christian and 
not because he is an expert in his subject. However, Christians are 
not likely to have a free hand, for Governments are now aware of 
the importance of higher education and our problem may be, not the 
liberal university, but the governmental ideological university. 

This discussion led us to the question—Is it our primary job to 
concentrate on general student relief (albeit with some of our own 
members carrying it out) or on specifically Christian work, e.g., 
evangelism and the rebuilding of S.C.M.s? Ought movements in 
countries outside the war zone to raise money for the W.S.C.F. or 
for World Student Relief? Our answer was for both, but our first 
duty was to see that the W.S.C.F. had the funds it required. There 
would be a famine of faith as well as a physical and intellectual 
famine. Our job was to make sure that the first need was met 
though we recognised that often this could best be done through 
co-operation in the total service of others. 


Questions ; see above. 


POUGHKEEPSIE II 


An open letter from a Vice-Chairman to a Secretary of the 


W.S.C.F. 


Dear Suzanne, 


The very first report upon arrival in the Toronto office is to you 
about the second Poughkeepsie—a report which is now long overdue. 

After the first Poughkeepsie, the officers asked the British and 
United States movements if they would plan a few meetings with 
foreign students who happened to be in each country during the war, 
as you had evidently done to good advantage in 1914-1918. This 
was the way the second Poughkeepsie meeting really began. Then 
it seemed simpler to shift over from the Provisional Council of the 
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W.S.C.F. in the U.S.A. to the Federation office in Toronto. It was 
then that the Canadian S.C.M. joined in with their usual vigor and 
enthusiasm for Federation events and helped with the program and 
the delegates. So when we convened at Poughkeepsie, we were 
really a Federation gathering. 

Robert Mackie had brought back with him from England the 
report of the Kenilworth meetings. Maybe it was so impressive 
that it discouraged us from trying to live up to it! Anyway, there 
is no official report of Poughkeepsie II. As the convener of the 
meeting, I have a guilty conscience—like the person who breaks the 
sequence of a round robin letter—that we did not plan for the 
preparation of any document. 

In spite of having little tangible proof to show for it, the meeting 
had a sense of life and lift to it—something corporate that lives on 
in the same indescribable way as the Amsterdam Conference. One 
reason for this was the well-timed return of Robert Mackie, which 
gave us the advantage of the first hand contacts with the British and 
Swedish $.C.M.s as well as the link through André de Blonay with 
you and the Chairman of the Federation! What a continuous cause 
for gratitude that we have been able all through these years to keep 
this kind of close touch with each other! 


An Easter meeting 


Another reason was the fact that we were meeting at Easter-time. 
There were some who were indignant that we should have chosen 
that particular date. But for others, it meant coming to meet with 
the nearest they have to a family just now. We were the Christian 
family which one of our German members affectionately calls the 
Oikoumene, celebrating Good Friday and Easter together. From the ° 
course of our “‘confused as well as hard and honest thinking”, our 
minds had been stretched around the world. In contrast to the unity 
which we felt as fellow Christians, we had seen the terrifying forces 
which are driving us apart. One of the Canadians headed his report 
of the conference: “One World—Is Oneness Possible?’ and 
pointed out the misunderstandings between races, between Occident 
and Orient, between colonial peoples and their masters, between 
Bolshevism and Capitalism, and even between groups of Christians 
themselves in contrast to the oneness which is the birthright of all 
human beings. I think we all felt our own incompetence as 
Christians, and the Cross of Good Friday spoke to our condition. 
In our meditation that noon, Robert Mackie shared with us 
experiences from his visit to Europe. We saw through his eyes the 
flaming tanker in his convoy which kept steadily on its course because 
some engineer on board was willing to pay the price of his life to 
keep the engines going and so enable the others to be saved. We 
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saw the meaning of sacrificial love as it was on the first Good Friday, 
as it is today, and as it always will be if we accept its claims upon us. 

Easter morning there was an early service on a hill top, a very 
simple, spontaneous service arranged by the Vassar undergraduates. 
With the dew still fresh on the grass in the early morning sun, 
Robert Mackie took our thoughts to other hill tops in North Africa 
where flowers were also blooming, but men were engaged in killing 
one another. Easter joy is of its own special kind. As a German 
soldier wrote about the other season of joy for Christians— 
Christmas : 

“I wish you a Christmas festival full of joy and peace. That 
may seem a strange wish in such a time when there is no joy and 
peace. But what other source of real joy and inner peace has been 
left to us than this one fact that God lives and that He loves His 
humanity, His mankind which is torturing itself in error and sin? 
It is here on the front we learn to base all our life on this last and 
greatest joy that everything that may happen is in God’s hands and 
that He still loves us. In former times we were happy at Christmas 
because we could create joy for others or receive some love from 
them and have a good time. This has all gone now, but there is 
revealed in its highest clarity the essential fact of an inexhaustible 
source of strength and power... .” 

Later Easter morning Luther Tucker officiated for us in an 
Easter Communion: Service—a simplified Anglican form. We were 
caught up together for one brief moment in the secret mystery of 
our corporate life—children of the same Father—from all parts of 
the earth—sensing through failures and sufferings the only joy in 
which we could all share—the joy of our Risen Lord.» 


Who came 


We were a very fair representative gathering. There were 
members from the following countries: 


Africa, South Columbia India 
Africa, West Czechoslovakia Japan 
Australia Denmark Peru 
Belgium Egypt Russia 
Bulgaria France Thailand 
Canada Germany U.S.A. 
China Great Britain 


Actually this gives a false impression, because there were so few 
from each and such a big bloc from Canada and the United States. 
The Europeans were varied in their degree of knowledge of Student 
Christian Movements in their own countries. Some were old time 
leaders, and others hardly knew a movement was in existence. One 
of them was worried lest we ask her to organise a movement on her 
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return, which she felt would hardly be possible! Some were 
planning to stay on in America, others to return as soon as possible. 
The African group seemed of special value to the Federation as we 
look to development of student work on the west coast. One of the 
two South Americans was about to return to his country, and was 
eager for all the help we could give him on ecumenical relationships 
and the building of student programs. The Indians faced us up to 
the frustrations in which they live because of the political situation 
and to the role of Christian missionaries. The Chinese influenced 
our thinking a great deal out of their longer years of war experience 
and national reconstruction. We had a glimpse of some of the 
difficulties with which Japanese Christians are struggling. The 
iAmerican member from Thailand told us how he knew the little 
student Christian.community in Bangkok was still intact by hearing 
them sing carols over the radio at Christmas-time! But between the 
fringes of the South, East and West there was the great lump of 
North Americans: solid, a bit complacent in its freedom from 
bombing, scorched earth and occupation—and a little ponderous in 
weighting the discussions according to its own ways of thought! 


We're here, too 


Just when North America became too dominating, the voice of 
China would remind us sharply that the solution of the world’s 
problems could not be found in Europe or North America alone, the 
radio and press to the contrary notwithstanding! C. S. Tsai, who 
put the plea to us most strongly, was not asking for more or for 
special attention for China, but trying to make us see that the great 
unsolved issues of colonial peoples, and racial groups, and economic 
systems can only be dealt with effectively if the peoples concerned 
are fully included! In our own life within the Federation, quite as 
much as in wider international relationships, we must take care to 
keep the balance both in war relief and in post-war work! Any 
failures on the part of the Federation will never result from lack of 
having this called to our attention! 

Tsai spoke from the heart to the movements still able to be 
engrossed in the world of ideas. He contrasted his own Student 
Christian Movement as a “Martha” in relation to the ‘Mary” 
movements. He felt that the “Maries”, who weren’t in the thick of 
things, came to look at life through coloured glasses; they became 
a little unrealistic. The Chinese $.C.M. would like some theologians 
to visit them, because they need help at this point, but he added 
“China would do the theologians a whale of good in the process!” 


What about Russia? 


We plunged into this question headlong, when one of the Russian 
members told about meeting Soviet sailors in port. “We speak the 
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same language, but we are strangers, we live in different worlds.” 
And he asked, “What is the Federation going to do about Russia?” 
We didn’t know what we were going to do about Russia. We saw 
many difficulties: 1) Within the Federation we saw there are those 
who say “stay away and have nothing to do with them”, and those 
who say “co-operate at all costs—it’s the only hope”. No Federation 
meeting has been possible as between these two groups, and our 
decisions will have to be worked out later around very concrete 
actions. 2) There is the conviction of the Russians themselves that 
they are on so much higher a level of social revolution that contacts 
with those on lower levels are harmful. 3) We are already under 
severe judgment by Russians. They ask the question: ““Where were 
you Christians in Spain, in Abyssinia? What part did your Churches 
play?” And they will point to the general ineffectiveness of the 
Churches in matters of social injustice. 4) There is the difference 
between the Christian and the materialist’s view of the universe. 
Since the latter believe everything stems from matter rather than 
from God, all their social judgments are influenced accordingly. 
Christians insist on relating moral things to God; Communists deal 
with each issue on its own particular merits. 


Question: Then how does the Russian judge the merits of each 
issue? 

Answer: His judgment is limited to mankind en masse—in the 
collective. This is the only kind of criterion he acknowledges. 


Question: But if Christians show that their religion results in 
good social action, won’t Russians be convinced? 


Answer: No, because they separate religion completely from 
social action. 


We didn’t follow through to a conclusion. But if there had been 
a summary, it would have run something like this :— 


The Federation claims Russian members. They have been a part 
of us for a long while, and they will continue in our fellowship. We 
recognise our continuing obligations to them, and these will change 
as the circumstances of our members may change. We have included 
Russian students in internment camps, and students of the University 
of Kharkov in the World Student Relief work. We will continue 
to meet the needs of students, all students, as they become known 
to us. We believe in the importance of two-way traffic in ideas. We 
wish to tell them and we wish to learn from them. Members of the 
Federation must become more “literate” politically, we must be able 
to deal more effectively with divergent groups in political action. 
Above all, we must know our own Christian faith, know it in such 
a way that we will never lose it under the impact of powerful 
non-Christian ideologies. 
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What is the Christian Faith? 


Professor Hromadka of Prague helped us in the opening period. 
He characterised the Church as the divine agent in the world engaged 
in a struggle against the world itself. Yet a Church, which has never 
lost the equally strong call to take responsibility for the world, here 
and now. Because the Crucified and Risen Lord is the Lord of the 
whole world, the Church carries responsibility for His rule. Every 
secular civilisation must reflect the majesty of God. So the Church 
sends her people into the world to organise law, education and all 
forms of social order. As Marion Royce put it in her report in the 
World’s Y.W.C.A. Monthly, “The necessity for Christian groups to 
be aware of the implications of their faith in relation to vast social 
developments of the present day was emphasised. It was agreed that 
in order to encourage a sense of world solidarity among Christian 
students in meeting such issues, definite assistance in social analysis 
might well be provided by the Federation. Such current universal 
issues as colonialism, trade unionism, the co-operative movement, 
organisation for world peace and the treatment of minority peoples 
could be opened up for discussion and action by the national move- 
ments in the light of Christian faith and practice.” 

One of the Indian members characterised our faith by the 
inseparability of the teachings and the person of Christ. Pure love 
in the world as it now is can only manifest itself as suffering love. 
This is the uniqueness of Christianity. ‘Our old religions,” said 
an African member, “taught us to pray through our ancestors 
because they are close to God and can mediate for us. Now 
Christianity teaches us to pray through God’s Son who is nearer 
to God than our ancestors could ever be. That doesn’t do away with 
the good in our old religions, but brings meaning and fulfilment 
through Christ.” 

In the matter of collaboration with others, a French member 
pointed out that we were as Christians too much in the service of 
the status quo. We make mistakes, he pointed out, because we act 
on a human level, according to what we think is Christian. This 
is quite different from the pure value of Christianity which is never 
transposed into human action. We must see, said another, that the 
Student Christian Movement does not belong to us, but that we 
belong to it. We belong as Christians to God. God created all. This 
is the true universalism. This is why the head of the Russian Church 
prays for all Russians whether they wish for it or not. And a 
Canadian summed it up: Christianity is power, it is good news— 
the Gospel. Christ is the centre. As we are drawn into this centre, 
we form a nucleus of power and then we are ready to fulfil our 
role in an alien environment. Power for this comes through prayerful 
and patient study of the Bible. 
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University Reconstruction 


It was well that we devoted considerable time to the area in 
which we as a Student Christian Movement have power to act in 
our own right—namely in the university itself. We spoke at first 
of the differences between countries. We spoke especially of the 
French system. wherewith the State employment of university 
teachers there was so much greater opportunity for creative liberty. 
We granted the disintegration of the university—its division into 
departments and into trade schools; its identification with the 
prevailing forms of society; its dependence on the winds of political 
thought ; its failure to educate for life. We pointed out how history 
repeats itself in allowing technical education to become divorced from 
theological thought. Unless we come to an understanding of what 
the university is, we are failing God. We are a Student Christian 
Movement; we have a mission to the university. In the words of 
Arnold Nash, “The Federation must take the lead among the 
Christian forces of the world in working out a Christian world view 
within which the conclusions of the specialised subjects of the 
university curriculum can be given their ultimate meaning in terms 
of a specifically Christian philosophy of man and his relation to the 
historical process.” 

A teacher of physics spoke to the factor of freedom and 
independence which, through the method of proper observation and 
logical conclusion, had enabled the development of the natural 
sciences. He made a distinction as to the role of premises or 
presuppositions as between the natural and the social sciences. He 
accepted the necessity for an ultimate view of God as creator of the 
wonders of the universe whose laws he was teaching, but he was 
unconvinced by the claim that physics, chemistry or biology would 
be taught differently by one who did, and by one who did not, hold 
the same Christian presuppositions. 

Listening to this discussion, I felt we needed to work further 
along the line suggested by Jean Bosc in his article in THE STUDENT 
Wortp. What happens to the teaching of physics or any other 
subject when faith does not dictate the methods or results, but 
submits them to the Holy Spirit? And if this submission can happen 
in every academic subject, will we have a unified university which 
does serve the spirit of man and does equip him for life? 

There seemed to be general agreement that this is an area in 
which the Federation definitely has responsibility. As the discussion 
drew to its end, we made various recommendations. We should try 
to get faculty groups to start a Christian Professors’ Movement. 
Their purpose should be to work towards the synthesis of knowledge 
on its Christian presuppositions which is capable of holding its own 
against the chaos of conflicting “isms” upon which academic subjects 
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are now taught. We should ask the universities to bring together 
faculty and student groups in exploratory meetings. We should ask 
student conferences to take up this subject more fully. One sugges- 
tion made by several members was that we initiate some “Ashrams” 
which among other things would make the subject of evangelism a 
central one. “What are we doing to set forth Jesus Christ in the 
universities?” Not just “How are we trying to make individual 
students become Christians?’ but “How can we make the University 
itself Christian ?” 


Relief Work 


Our discussion of the university led naturally to a consideration 
of what the Federation should be doing for World Student Relief 
now and after the war. Robert Mackie told about his talks with 
André de Blonay and with leaders in the British and Swedish 
S.C.M.s. Billie Rowland gave an encouraging account of the World 
Student Service Fund and helped us to see our responsibilities on 
this continent. There was good response and a request to the Officers 
for a clear lead. Since then, as you know, the Officers have worked 
on the document which you and Visser *t Hooft helped us to 
produce, and it will soon see the light of day. Our thinking for it 
somewhat colours what follows! 

There is a hearty agreement to our continued co-operation with 
L.S.S. and Pax Romana in the work of World Student Relief both 
now and in the future. This is the Federation’s share in general 
relief. Then there is the special work which the Federation must 
do in its own right to be prepared to help member movements in 
every possible way. Perhaps our chief problem is how to find the 
right combination of these two. It’s the fine art of collaboration from 
a Christian basis. It’s the importance of having relief workers who 
are themselves Christians, who take part in the relief work as such. 
The Chinese have grasped and developed this idea more fully than 
the rest of us, and it’s an area in which we need to do a great deal 
more thinking! 


Summing-up 


There was one other subject—the Natural Law, to which we 
gave two periods. I’m sending you the preparatory material and 
the “Note for Delegates” rather than attempting a summary of 
something which I don’t yet grasp! We know you are working at 
this in Geneva, and can help us. Our theologians present were all 
ready to deal with it, but the rest of us were just floundering. We 
recognise its importance as a subject for Federation study, and will 
probably come back to it again as we begin to see its implications 
more fully. 
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I hope I’ve made it clear all along that we were anything but a 
self-confident group. We were only too aware of the vast changes 
taking place around us, the significance of which we were only dimly 
grasping. We were ready to listen and to make changes ourselves. 
For this reason it is hard to make any conclusions. These are the 
points which stand out: 

1. ‘Christians must acquire more of a grasp of their own faith 
in order to hold their own in whatever alien environment they may 
be situated. For this purpose a prayerful and meditative study of 
the Bible is a first essential. 

2. Christians as they become better equipped with the power of 
their own faith can co-operate with far greater effectiveness with 
others. 

3. Furthermore it is increasingly urgent that Christians should 
take full part in social, economic and political programs, and train 
their leaders for such responsibilities. 

4. The Federation has a very special responsibility to influence 
the University towards becoming Christian as a whole with all its 
teachings oriented to the Christian understanding of God, man and 
society. 

5. In relief and reconstruction work we need a clearer policy on 
the nature of our specifically Christian contribution. 

6. The Federation needs more study of the kind of law and 
common agreements which can serve as a basis for world order. We 
want to understand what the biblical interpretation of law offers 
for this purpose. 

When they read this letter many of our Poughkeepsie II members 
will be far away: one in Oxford, England, another in Callao, Peru, 
another—with luck—in China. Some will read with approval, and 
some with dismay, this attempt at a summary! But I think we all 
can agree that we have taken a step in laying foundations for our 
future work through the contacts we have made with one another; 
that we have all gained in insight; and that the Federation is richer 
far in the assets with which it can go forward. 

My greetings to everyone in Geneva. 

Yours always, 
HELEN Morton. 
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THE EDITOR’S TRAVEL DIARY 


My last instalment was written in London, and now, looking back 
across the Atlantic from Canada, I find there are a few more impres- 
sions of my visit to the United Kingdom, which I should like to 
record. 


History, ancient and modern 


As I changed trains one day in Carlisle I found directions chalked 
up on the wall of a station building: “Men for Hadrian's camp 
assemble here.’ I looked around furtively for a Roman centurion, 
but none seemed to be in evidence. only a British corporal in his com- 
fortable and shapeless battle-dress. It is an astonishing experience 
to the visitor to discover how mevitably Britain-at-war recalls the 
history of former conflicts. I crossed the bridge over the Wear to 
climb the citadel of Durham, where undergraduates had invited me 
to tea. It is a bridgehead which must often have been held against 
the Scots, and today it has all the appurtenances of defence against 
an invading army which never came. These grey cities vf the East 
Coast fascinaied me—Aberdeen, St. Andrews, Edinburgh und Dur- 
ham. I walked to my lodging or the trun after dark with the moon- 
light on the crowstepped gables, and the sound of my step on the 
granite-setts, swith always the apprehension that the soldier who 
brushed past me in the biack-out might be wearing coat-of-mail, or 
have a plaid round his shoulder. The unity of the British people ts 
at bottom a unity of history. 

Into that history have gone so many elements that the international 
medley of the armed forces in the island today seems perfectly 
natural. In a London tube you may have a Canadian artilleryman on 
your right and a Norwegian airman on your left; in front of you sits 
a French naval officer, and beside him is a lieutenant in the Polish 
cavalry. You may walk through London’s Georgian streets, and find 
every door labelled “Belgian Government’, or “American Red Cross 
—officers’ club”. I climbed a hillside from my own upland Scottish 
town, and found the beech tree where the burn gives a sudden music, 
and lo! a Polish soldier had been there since my last visit, and had 
made my view over the wide strath lis own by carving his name 
deep into the bole of the tree. Never was there such a mingling of 
peoples in this ancient countryside; never were the people of Britam 
more knowledgeable of international affairs. That is surely an en- 
couragement for the future. 
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The opportunity before the Church 


Another impression I had was of the fluidity of the human situa- 
tion because of the uprooting of men and women from their homes, 
and the commanding nature of the common enterprise of war. It 
seemed to me to be a situation in which the Christian Gospel might 
well have a new chance. And I found in the eagerness and en- 
thusiasm of my old S.C.M. friends that they shared that conviction. 
I recall a conversation with a fellow-student, now a chaplain, who 
meets twelve groups of a hundred men apiece each week in their 
training time to discuss with them the Christian faith. I was not 
surprised when he said he was putting all he knew into the experi- 
ence. I looked back to S.C.M. committee retreats on the Clyde, when 
we talked the night away, and saw how our habit of thinking 
through religious questions in college days could be used to help 
another set of men in war-time. One day I met a former woman 
S.C.M. travelling secretary waiting for a bus in an English Midland 
city. With a pack on her back she was travelling from one hostel of 
young girls in industry to another. The old travelling job was being 
carried on in new conditions; “freshmen” to be welcomed, social 
situations to be dealt with, leadership to be encouraged, faith to be 
strengthened. In this new flexibility of the Church there is great 
hope. Often in the cities one finds a roofiless, windowless wreck of 
a church building; usually there has been neither labour nor materials 
for restoration, and the parishioners are directed elsewhere for wor- 
ship. But in one great English city, I found that the Rector, a former 
Federation secretary, had built a litile brick chapel on to the bases of 
the broken pillars of the nave, with its sanctuary under the tower 
still standing at the west end. City workers picked their steps over 
the rubble to worship there. Out of the ashes of the church a new 
church had arisen, and the new one had lost some of the “furniture” 
of the old, gaining in simplicity and directness. It seemed a parable 
of much that is taking place. 


The Day of Prayer on the air 


In the new international consciousness of Britain the Student 
Movement House, that famous student club in Bloomsbury, plays an 
important part. It had a new coat of paint for the visit of the 
Queen and the Princesses, but the shattered walls of the Indian 
Students’ Union opposite were a stark reminder of its precarious 
existence in war-time London. Bombs to right of it, bombs to left 
of it, the club goes on with a larger active membership, and a 
heightened intellectual and political interest. But it is not only air 
attacks which make such work precarious. The foundations of 103 
Gower Street may be shaken, they tell me, and the foundations of 
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international relationships are none too firm these days. Avoiding all 
the political claptrap of those who would build too hurriedly with 
only the material available in war-time, the club goes forward on its 
mission of impartiality with its integrity unimpaired. It was there- 
fore a special privilege for me, through the kindness of the Warden, 
staff and members, to take a broadcast service of worship on the 
Universal Day of Prayer for Students in the clubroom of the 
“House’. As we met in Christian worship, men and women of 
many nationalities, and by no means all of our faith, I was conscious 
once again of the transcending greatness of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
In Geneva (and perhaps elsewhere?) a little group of Federation 
l.aders and students met to worship with us, and knew beyond all 
possibility of doubt, that across that frontier of the air, alive with 
bombers and fighters, we were one in Him. 


A Federation discussion in Bloomsbury 


One other privilege was possible because of the international 
character of London: we held a consultative meeting of the W.S.C.F. 
im the series of “Thinking ahead as Christians” in the Kenilworth 
Hotel, in Bloomsbury. Invitations were sent to forty busy people, 
and all accepted, so that in the end we were fifty to sixty strong. 

zech, Canadian, American uniforms were in evidence; men in the 
service of their governments found time to come; sixteen nationalities 
were represented; a French politica] leader was the. centre of our 
discussion. But this was essentially a Federation gathering to which 
men and women came because they cared about the Federation, and 
desired above all things to remain in its fellowship. We worked hard 
in_that crowded writing room at the back of the hotel, talking with 
only a little time for sleep from 4 o'clock on a Saturday till 4 o'clock 
on a@ Monday. My task from the chair was simply to give what co- 
ordination I could to a magnificent flow of discussion; there was 
never any shortage of ideas! An excellent report has been written 
and appears in this issue. We tried to meet the challenge from the 
Présinge meeting and pass it on to Poughkeepsie II. Of course it 
was a scrappy and unfinished discussion—all the best ones are—but 
it pulsated with life, the true life of our fellowship. 

The undercurrent of all our thought was Christian resistance. 
For some comprehension of where and why a Christian must take his 
stand we were greatly indebted to our members from the European 
continent. It is easier to understand Christian resistance in London 
than in New York, but not very much easier. I recall the frank 
comment of a British student: “It’s all very well for you people who 
see the Christian front and the national front as intimately related, 
but we can’t find where the real front is.’ Perhaps one of the best 
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results of this process of “Thinking ahead as Christians’, if we really 
take it seriously in our own situations, will be to help us as Christians 
to find where the real front 1s. 

There are two moments in the discussion which stand out in my 
memory. The first was when our African and Indian members chal- 
lenged the whole basis of Christian resistance in Europe on the ground 
that no Christian should ever adopt the tactics and methods of the 
forces against the Church. They spoke out of their own national 
experience. In this sphere of the ethics of political resistance there 
is a real issue which we did not satisfactorily deal with. Again there 
was the moment when we tussled as to the connection between divine 
and human retribution. The English theologians were surer of divine 
sanction for human punishment of evildoers than the continental 
ones. Perhaps it is around Christian ethics in society that we shall 
have the sharpest discussion, when we all meet again. At any rate 
the meeting whetted my appetite for my visit to Sweden, which had 
now moved from the stage of being a hope, to being a possibility. 
There, I thought, I shall come closely in touch with men and women 
who know where they stand as Christians, and, having done all, will 
stand. I was not to be disappointed. 


Is your journey really necessary ? 

These ominous words confront you as you purchase your ticket 
in any British railway station. They kept running in my head as I 
waited in a northern town for word of my flight to Stockholm. The 
other passengers were, or looked, important; an air of mystery hung 
over the whole performance; and as I donned parachute harness 
and life-belt I had a feeling that someone would point out that my 
journey had nothing to do with the war effort. But Sweden had 
invited me, and to Sweden, said the powers that be, I could go. 
There is a Providence that watches over the ecumenical organisations 
in war-time, but it has its agents in friendly folk in key positions, 
who believe in the Una Sancta. 

_ I admit a sense of being glad to be where I was, when the wire- 
less operator removed our oxygen masks with the comment “over 
Sweden now”, and produced an excellent cup of coffee. And then 
the lights of Stockholm lay beneath our blackout-ridden eyes like a 
cloak of diamonds spread before a king, and in a trice we were on 
foot in that regal city. I could scarcely go to bed for lingering at my 
window to adnure that superlatively beautiful town hall of Stock- 
holm, stepping down to the water, as they say, like a stag to drink. 
Was it really true that I was in Europe again? The morning proved 
it so. I pottered round, as so often before, trying to change my 
money; and as I watched the river under the bridges, and the white 
steamboats tied to the jetties, I found myself looking for a “mouette” 
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to take me across the lake to the Palais Wilson, and realised with a 
sad shock that I had not got quite so far as Geneva! But almost as 
far, for I lunched with Miss Woodsmall of the World’s Y.W.C.A. 


Gothenburg and Lund 


The arrangements for my visit were as perfect as Swedish hos- 
pitality could make them. Harry Johansson, who is a member of the 
W.S.C.F. executive, Birgit Rodhe, the general secretary of the 
Swedish Church S.C.M., and Gunnar Ander, general secretary of 
the Free Church S.C.M., welcomed me as an old friend, and thought 
of everything that might make my stay of value to the Federation. 
With Birgit Rodhe, as a vivid and delightful travelling companion, I 
boarded a train marked Oslo; but happily we changed before it left 
neutral territory! Away in the birch woods beside a lake I visited 
the school where Martin Lindstrim, well known in Federation circles, 
is headmaster. My first talk was to the boys of the school and how 
quick they were to understand my English witticisms, and to catch 
a vision of the Federation. On to Gothenburg, where we had a 
Federation banquet like any American college, followed by a service 
led by students under the great crucifix of an old church. Then we 
walked the streets with happy talk and serious discussion until we 
caught the midnight train. A parting shot was: “Be sure not to go 
across the ferry to Copenhagen! But if you do, we shall send you 
books to lighten your internment!” 

The next two days were spent at Lund, that charming cathedral 
and university city, which I had visited nine years before to attend a 
W.S.C.F. Theological Students’ conference. The gracious building 
of the S.C.M. in tts quiet cobbled side street was the setting of some 
very interesting discussions, in which I learnt how Swedish students 
viewed the war. It was characteristic of Sweden that the main room 
should be lined with shelves of books. This ts a country where, as a 
friend said, “learning is autonomous’, and therefore a country where 
the student Christian movement studies. 


Uppsala and Stockholm 


On we travelled to Uppsala, where I had long talks with Mr. 
Josefson the scholarly chairman of the S.C.M. And here it may be 
said that one of the joys of visiting Sweden is to see the beauty of its 
family life. Here the home is still the centre, where husband\ and 
wife share intellectual and domestic interests, and parents and chil- 
dren live their lives in natural companionship. We walked at night 
through the old city, and wandered through the house of one of the 
“nations’, watching students studying, conversing, playing chess, 
always with that ar of cultured independence which Swedish uni- 
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versity education seems to produce. I called on the Archbishop im 
his high study looking out on the spires of the cathedral, and as he 
saw me gravely out of his palace door he gave me his blessing for 
the Federation. It was no idle gesture; it strengthened me on my 
way. 

In Stockholm we had a meeting in a building of which I could 
not pronounce the name, and therefore found hard to locate. I was 
interviewed for the college paper by a fascinating young woman 
with a mane of fair hair, but what she made of our conversation I 
shall never know! Then we sauntered through the streets, with two 
Russian friends in our company, talking of other days, until we found 
ourselves in the old city behind the cathedral. Up and up a winding 
staircase I dragged my weary feet, and found another charming even- 
ing meal, followed by evensong. There is no country in the world 
where a group of students will turn more naturally from discussion 
or from laughter to their prayers. The chairs move round, the candles 
are lit, and men and women are on their knees before the altar. The 
Swedish §.C.M. does not need to discuss its relation to the churches; 
it is in the Church. 


Human sympathy and the Christian mission 


Sometimes, as I told my Swedish friends, I missed the students 
of North America. Beyond his Bible study and his worship it is hard 
for the Swedish students to look. The consciousness of belonging to 
a small country, and a neutral country, affect his thinking. He will 
talk about the powerful neighbouring countries with passion and 
alarm, but world problems as a whole do not catch his attention. 
“Norden”, the Scandinavian unity, is often on his lips; it is the one 
political concept that holds him, and it seems to limit his horizon. Vet 
all this breaks down when you speak of the suffering of the students 
im Europe and the Far East. I was greatly moved by the response 
of students and graduates to the suffering of Finland, and Norway, 
of Belgiwm and Greece. Allied student prisoners owe much to the 
thoughtfulness of Swedish students in sending precious notebooks 
for their studies, and the question was even raised how they could 
ae send German textbooks to prison camps in Canada and the 

tates. 


It may not be out of place to point out that Birgit Rodhe and her 
husband are really missionaries in training, and that Vngve Frykholm, 
of the European Student Relief Fund, was born in India and means 
to return. Politically some nations are at a disadvantage in this war- 
ring world, and that is apt to narrow the vision of students. But as 
Christians Swedish students have @ superb opportunity now, and for 
the future, of that ministry of reconciliation, which may begin with 
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raising funds for student relief, continue with a work of interpreta- 
tion mm a post-war world, but always has its real basis in the Christian 
mission in the world. 


What have you done for those who suffer? 


In Sweden I sometimes forgot all about the war and felt like any 
tourist in strange surroundings. Then something would catch my 
eye; perhaps it was that notice over the headquarters for the relief of 
Belgian children: “For the sake of Queen Astrid” of fragrant memory, 
or that poster of a mother and child, which hung from the lamp 
standards of Stockholm with the inscription: “What have you done 
for Norway?” Once in Lund I stepped into a garden court and my 
guide knocked on a door; out came a slender Finnish student still in 
his officer's uniform; beside him stood a great Alsatian dog which 
eyed me doubtfully; we shook hands clumsily and I realised that he 
was blind. And yet that student was fortunate, for fifty per cent. 
of lis fellow students had given their lives in the “winter war’. 
talked with a professor from a Baltic country, whose quiet comment 
looking to the future was: “If we must die, it will be better to die 
fighting.” I talked with Norwegian students “by themselves’, as my 
Swedish friends were careful to arrange, and heard what it meant to 
be driven from their country. Just over the border on either side of 
this pleasant land was suffering unspeakable; from ail over Europe 
seemed to come the cries of men and women who cannot share the 
superficial buoyancy of those who view the war from the outside. 

One of my great delights was to meet my friend and colleague, 
André de Blonay, from Geneva. For hours and hours we talked in 
a little room high in the tower of the hostel in the beautiful little town 
of Sigtuna. It was part of the kindness of our Swedish friends that 
I should have this peaceful setting in which to meet those who could 
tell me about Europe. We talked of prisoners of war, and of how 
hardly confinement bears upon the souls of men. Especially we 
talked of those forgotten prisoners, who get no Red Cross parcels 
regularly from their homelands, but sit and wonder whether they will 
ever have any homeland again. I was very glad for two things, firstly 
that our work of student relief is so much more personal than the 
work of the great organisations, and secondly that it pays particular 
attention to those prisoners whose countries are occupied and whom 
national funds raised in the free countries do not help. I marvelled 
all over again at the loyal service of our friends in Switzerland and 
Sweden, neutral in war but positive in charity. Our own World 
Student Relief and the War Prisoners’ Aid of the Y.M.C.A. are doing 
a work of mercy on a truly creative and international basis, which 
we must support with every ounce of energy we have. 
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As André de Blonay and I talked four days away with our Swed- 
ish friends beside us we tried to keep the total needs of students, and 
their future needs before us. Great responsibilities lie ahead of the 
W orld’s Student Christian Federation, of Pax Romana and of Inter- 
national Student Service. We must stand together in all the work of 
restoring student life. And we must stand together in the sense of 
East and West. Time and again we turned our thoughts to the great 
work of student relief being carried on in China. Distress has a 
certain universality about it, so must have the measures taken to meet 
it: As I sent off our joint cable to Chungking from Uppsala it was 
with a sense of the oneness of our task now and in days ahead. 


Christian resistance 


From varied sources there filtered through to me news of our 
fellow movements in occupied Europe, though there were some sad 
gaps of silence. The news has been recorded in the Federation 
News Sheet, but this is the place for some general impressions. First 
of all comes resistance. There is something about a student Chris- 
tian movement, which makes it refuse to die. It may change ws 
form of orgamtsation, or even disappear altogether officially, but still 
the witness for which tt stands will be maintained. Indeed it may be 
maintained even more effectively, for unexpected groups are attracted 
to a movement which will never give in. There is nothing here 
peculiar to students, or their organisation, it is a power of resistance 
‘which they share with the whole Christian Church. Indeed it is 
within the Church today that our European movements find their 
life. I talked with a Norwegian theological student who had come 
with his bride across the dangerous mountain frontier to be ordained 
in Sweden. He had come because he belonged to the Church, because 
the Church needed him, because he must go forward in her service. 
His action had nothing to do with personal ambition; it was the act 
of a man under orders. His wife of a few days had known Bishop 
Berggrav, the courageous Norwegian Church leader now interned 
by the occupying power. Into his captivity on his birthday she had 
smuggled a cake of her own baking, on which she had inscribed 
Ecclesia militans, ecclesia triumphans. That is Christian resistance. 
Who would not be drawn into such a fellowship? 


Unity and hope 


The next thing that struck me was the unity of resistance. It 
began with my discovering that Norwegian students in Sweden had 
raised money to send food to Greek students, and to keep a German 
Jewish refugee in college—“to show which side they were on’. In 
Europe our fellow Christians are thinking less and less in national 
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terms; they understand the meaning of international civil war. The 
only integrating force left in Europe today is that from which 
Eurpoe took its origin, the Christian Church. While on the outside 
we stul concern ourselves with national and political divisions, inside 
our fellow Christians are being welded into a unity upon which the 
future of civilisation may be rebuilt. The process is a painful one 
not only because of restriction and persecution, but. because the 
human spirit is rebellious and divisive, but a transformation of the 
Christian Church is taking place which can only fill the observer's 
heart with awe. " 


Perhaps it was because I caught a glimpse of that transformation 
that I found myself strangely uplifted. It 1s debilitating to be fed on 
hope of what may happen after victory; it is strengthening to come 
in contact with a hope which rests in the promises of God. “He that 
is down need fear no fall.’ Those who rely on military or political 
salvation alone cannot really experience the help of God. Those who 
have no resources in the world at all. can draw upon all the powers of 
heaven itself. It is a very old discovery, and I came to the edge of 

it. From Europe, since I returned, a message has come to me, from 
a city in the Ruhr destroyed by bombing “May God be with 
us all; our hope is in Him.” That is not despair, that is Christian 
hope as few of us experience tt. 


Britain again and the Atlantic 


I flew back to Britain and in twenty-four hours was speaking to 
my own Scottish folk on a quiet Sunday morning. It was a peculiar 
privilege after three years absence in America to be interpreting 
European Christians to British Christians. Understanding is quick, 
for the bonds of Christian unity have grown stronger in the war. I 
found the British S.C.M. deeply conscious of the suffering in Europe, 
and of the needs of their fellow Christians. The part of “reconstruc- 
tion” which especially holds their attention is that of bringing assist- 
ance in every way they can when hostilities cease to the student 
Christian movements which have suffered so cruelly. There is here 
no mere expression of sympathy but a determination to help. Before 
I left for America there were plans on foot to raise funds for this 
work of Christian solidarity, which have since borne fruit. When I 
returned to my fellow-officers in America I could speak of the lead 
which the British S.C.M. had given us in our planning to restore the 
shattered outward life of our member movements, in which today the 
inner life runs so strong. 

Early in April I stood once again on a cold quay waiting for the 
preliminaries of embarkation. A corporal looked up from his desk 
as he took down my particulars. “The S.C.M. is part of this World’s 
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Student Christian Federation is it not? I was a member in London. 
Good luck to you.” And as I sought out my cabin I found another 
old “Amsterdam 1939” delegate in it. And so once again within the 
fellowship I crossed the Atlantic. We were a company of men from 
many countries. I talked with Czechs, and Dutch, Belgians and 
Greeks, Canadians and Americans. I was attracted by two young 
British naval officers poring over alittle book in the smoke room. 
What zeal for their work, I thought. But later I found the book was 
the Iliad. I overheard the remark of one of the translators as he 
straightened his back, and knocked out his pipe, “Well, tf we can’t 
be correct, let’s be consistent.” 

Perhaps it is this dry spirit of compromise which exasperates 
Americans! I wonder. There seemed to be so little conversation 
between the British and Americans on the shup, that I began to 
reflect on our differences and our similarities, and how they keep us 
apart. Then I remembered two incidents which had umted us as 
one man. The first was at the port of embarkation when an American 
sailor came on to the tender with a wild look im his eyes, saying: 
“Has anyone seen my buddy? I have not set eyes on him since our 
ship went down?” The second was when I came upon a young 
American officer working at a gum with British ratings. Some hitch 
had occurred which had produced an atmosphere of smothered 
gauety, and even the spectators were caught up in it. The experience 
of war is bringing the two peoples together, and surely it is not 
beyond our wits to find an even more compelling loyalty im, the great 
tasks which will follow. 


R. C. M. 
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Karl Fries 
1861-1943 


First Chairman of the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
1895-1920 


If I had heard in February that Karl Fries had died, I should 
have known that one of the great leaders of the Federation had left 
us; but when the news came to me in June, I knew that I had lost a 
friend. For it was my privilege to meet Dr. and Mrs. Fries for the 
first time in March, 1943. Sometimes a visit is in itself a benediction, 
and this was one such. There he sat, looking so much younger than 
his years, unable to walk, but with Tur StupentT Wortp and 
Suzanne de Dietrich’s Rediscovering the Bible at his hand, and the 
bound volumes of Federation minutes on a shelf above his head. I 
had expected to inform him of present-day events of the W.S.C.F. 
but instead I was asked searching questions about the new move- 
ments in Latin America. Here was one to whom the Christian ser- 
vice of students was still the first concern. 1 was humbled to think 
that all our work was still being tested by a watchful, active mind, 
which had seen it in its beginning. 

We talked of Vadstena, 1895, as if it had been yesterday, and 
his eyes sparkled as I said how much I hoped he would meet there 
with some of us in 1945. He will not be there in person, but his con- 
tribution to the Federation is not an affair of dates. One of the new 
lights he gave me on that historic meeting was his mention of the 
inscription over the gateway of the castle, auxilium meum a Domino. 
Some movements, and some lives, depend always on the help of 
God. And so we turned to prayer from our talk, as men find it so 
hard to do today, and in the English tongue he prayed that God would 
bless the two friends, whose tributes follow mine, and you and me, 
and students everywhere in this distracted world. And I felt that this 
was the kind of prayer which God never fails to answer, and took 
courage. 

Rogpert C. MACKIE. 


Karl Fries and I entered on our life of Christian service on the 
same day, September 1, 1888—Fries in Sweden in the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of that country, and I as a Secre- 
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tary of what was then called the Intercollegiate Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Movement of the United States and Canada. At that 
time we had not met one another but did so some months later on the 
occasion of the first of several visits by Fries to North America. 
Thereafter we met at intervals, notably at the World’s Conference of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association at Amsterdam in 1891 and 
the Jubilee Conference of the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
London in 1894. It was on the occasion of the second of these two 
meetings that I shared with Fries the vision that was beginning to 
command me of a world-wide Christian Student Movement. It was 
the beginning of a warm friendship and attachment, which ever 
deepened across the decades. 

. Then came the significant and creative meeting in Vadstena Castle 
in Sweden in the summer of 1895. In response to my vision, the 
North American Movement committed itself officially in favour of 
a world-wide union of Christian student societies; next what was 
then called the British College Christian Union unanimously endorsed 
the plan; following that the German University Christian Alliance, 
after more prolonged and difficult negotiations, heartily approved the 
idea. Then Dr. Johannes Siemsen of Germany, Dr. J. Rutter Wil- 
liamson, of Britain, Luther D. Wishard, representing scattered Chris- 
tian societies of students in colleges of mission lands, and myself 
representing the North American Student Movement, proceeded to 
‘Sweden at the time of the assembling there of the Christian students 
and professors of all the universities of Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and Finland. This body, after due deliberation, decided to lend its 
influence in favour of the creation of a truly world-wide fellowship 
of Christian students, and appointed as their representatives to meet 
with those who had come from abroad, Dr. Karl Fries, of Sweden, 
and Pastor K. M. Eckhoff, of Norway. The six delegates thus ap- 
pointed met for several days in the garret at the top of the Vadstena 
Castle and during that period came to a unanimous agreement to 
form the World’s Student Christian Federation and framed its con- 
stitution. 

Fries was elected to serve as Chairman, a position which he held 
for twenty-five years. I was appointed General Secretary and 
occupied this position throughout the same period. At the end of this 
period Fries resigned and I served as his successor during the larger 
part of the following decade. 

Dr. Fries was an ideal Chairman. Throughout a quarter of a 
century he administered with marked ability his great trust. During 
these years he maintained his habits and tastes as a student and kept 
up his contacts with creative personalities in the realm of thought 
as well as of action. His knowledge and proficiency in the use of 
several languages—Swedish, Danish, English, German, French, Latin 
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and others—was an immense asset to one serving such a world-wide 
organisation. He had a passion for evangelism and ever held in a 
place of central prominence the pronouncedly Christian and mission- 
ary objective of the Federation. His fraternal and co-operative spirit 
enabled him to command the confidence and following of the students 
of the many lands and races associated with the Federation. The 
word “ecumenical’’ had not come into general use in his day but he 
to a remarkable degree exemplified and fostered the truly ecumenical 
ideal and spirit, that is, a world-wide or universal Christian com- 
munity transcending all barriers of nation, race, or denomination. In 
this connection it is interesting to recall that Archbishop Soderblom, 
one of the two or three most outstanding leaders of the modern 
ecumenical movement, was a fellow student of Dr. Fries, and these 
two men maintained their intimate creative fellowship throughout 
the many years. 

Fries attended and presided over nearly all of the meetings of 
the Federation and its General Committee during the quarter of a 
century of his administration. Moreover, he and I managed to get 
together somewhere and sometime in nearly every year during our 
joint administration. We also kept up a constant and intimate cor- 
respondence. Fortunately, Fries was able to travel more widely than 
most chairmen of international bodies. First and last he made visits 
to the countries of the Far East, to Southern Asia, to the lands of the 
Near East, to nearly every part of Europe and made several visits 
to North America. It would be difficult to overstate the importance 
of the contribution which he thus made to the Federation during the 
foundation-laying, precedent-setting and truly missionary epoch in 
the life of the Federation. 

Joun R. Mott. 


When your letter came telling me that Dr. Fries had passed on, 
my first instinct was to look through the files of his correspondence 
with Dr. Mott, and see the Federation Cavalcade 1895-1920, the years 
of his chairmanship of the Federation. But long before the Vadstena 
Conference 1895, the strands of Karl Fries’ life were woven into 
Federation origins. 

He was a student at Uppsala University—Semitic languages were 
his subject, for he meant to be a missionary—and he helped to start 
the Uppsala Missionary Association, which was a forerunner of the 
Swedish §.C.M. It was to Karl Fries that the “Make Jesus King” 
message, sent from the first Japanese Student Conference to Ameri- 
can students at Northfield in 1889, was passed on; it proved the 
inspiration which started the first biennial Scandinavian Student 
Christian Conference, and led to the Scandinavian $.C.M. 

It was at the third of these conferences at Vadstena in 1895 that 
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the Federation came into being, and Karl Fries, at the age of thirty- 
three, became its chairman. John R. Mott had foreseen his unique 
value to the Federation, and at the British S.C.M. Conference in 
1895, in discussing the hoped for Federation had suggested that it 
would be good if “the Chairman could belong to one of the smaller 
countries” —someone “outside international jealousies, neither Ameri- 
can nor British nor French nor German’, and thought that one Karl 
Fries of Sweden was eminently fitted. So it proved, for Dr. Fries 
was always sensitive on international questions ; revealed many “‘con- 
tinental difficulties to the Anglo-Saxon; interpreted opposing views 
when crises arose, e.g., during the Boer War between the Dutch and the 
British; while as a “neutral” during and after World War I, he could 
visit both the “Central Powers” and the “Allies”, and always played 
a reconciling part. He had his prejudices, like the rest of us, but he 
never rode them hard, and only his intimate friends knew of them; he 
was more of a diplomatist than appeared on the surface, and helped to 
smooth out many an international tangle; and many men, who dif- 
fered from him widely, he led into the Federation, and ecumenical 
movements. 

He had remarkable linguistic powers. Besides Swedish, which 
carried him through all Scandinavian lands, he spoke French, Ger- 
man and English with equal and complete facility, and could turn 
from one to another at a moment’s notice. He could read many other 
tongues, and it is recorded that he learnt by heart and delivered an 
address in Finnish, which he did not know, at a critical conference in 
Finland. Many an important article he translated for those of us 
who had not his skill. The Federation publications owed much to his 
interest and sound advice. 

He had many other qualities invaluable in a Federation chairman 
—endless patience, untiring industry and perseverance, fundamental 
humility and imperturbable good temper. The only thing that ever 
roused him to wrath was if an unfair attack was made on any of his 
friends. Of these he had many; and deserved to have. The riches 
of his knowledge and his spirit, which he so freely shared with us, 
his loyalty, his ready and unfailing kindness, his belief in us have 
enriched the lives of many of us. 

Besides the Federation he had two great loves: the world-wide 
missionary enterprise and the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
What he loved in all three was that he saw in them chosen instru- 
ments to proclaim Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour throughout the 
earth. He lived his life for the evangelisation of the world; above 
all else he was a man of faith, overcoming faith, and a man of prayer. 
He walked with God, and helped the Federation to do so. And so 
for him we say Laus Deo and Sursum Corda. 


RutH Rouse. 
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Scandinavian News and Views 


The following excerpts are translated by Birgit Rodhe, General 
Secretary of the Swedish Student Christian Movement, from 
Forbundet, the N. orwegin S.C.M. magazine, and from Ad Lucem, 
a Finnish S.C.M. magazine. With this issue, Forbundet comes to 
an end, but in the words of the editorial, “After the war we will 
take up our great tasks again.” 


Forbundet: From an editorial 
FINIS 


“The Christian Press is hard hit exactly when it is most alive 
and growing. It is a catastrophe when such publications as Norsk 
Kirkeblad and Kirke og Kultur (The Norwegian Church Magazine 
and Bishop Berggrav’s magazine Church and Culture) which have 
been important factors in our spiritual life for decades are stopped. 
It is also hard that the parish bulletins have been hit by rationing 
and lack of paper. 

“And now the turn of Forbundet has come. With this number 
we come to an end. We were never sure of being able to continue, 
but in spite of this, the blow is hard to take, for we believe in our 
task. 

“The war situation had already restricted our spiritual freedom 
of movement. From the beginning we felt handicapped, but grad- 
ually we found our place, and saw that our task was to concentrate 
on the Christian message and to stand together with the Church. 
Its word to our people should be our word to the academic world. 

“The stopping of Forbundet hits us especially hard because we 
are in the midst of a time of great crisis in the history of our 
movement. We do not know how we shall come out of this crisis, 
but we are already able to state that we are in contact with more 
students, and that more come to our meetings, and that there is more 
eager listening. At the same time there is a greater orientation 
towards Christ and more interest in missions. The emphasis has 
shifted from ‘Christianity as such to Christ as a person. 

“We ask you not to forget two things which have been close to 
our hearts:—the missionary idea and the Christian fellowship in 
‘Norden’. ... Finally let us remember and always remind one 
another that we are a movement and that the inner contact between 
groups is most fully realised when we stand praying together from 
coast to coast around the same Word of God. 

“After the war, we will take up our great tasks again!” 


1“Norden” is the conception of a Scandinavian unity embracing Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland. Ed. 
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Forbundet: From a leading article 
THE INNER AND OUTER LIFE 


“It is evident that our inner life is to some extent dependent 
upon our outer life. But as our body is dependent on food, so is 
the quality of our inner life dependent on spiritual nourishment. 
We have often seen that Christian life grows more lax as we fail 
to go to church, or cease to read the Bible for a period of time. 
Forbundet has the task of spiritual nourishment. It has strengthened 
the individual and through him the community. 

“But if the outer life breaks down, what about it? Will our 
inner life suffer the same fate as the body for lack of food? That 
depends upon the foundations of the inner life. If it is built upon 
the sands it will fall. But if it is built upon a rock, it will stand, 
come what may. The Christian life is built by the Grace of God, 
and only the Grace of God decides whether it shall or shall not be. 
And is it not often true that under external pressures, the spirit of 
God has greater possibilities of working inside us? 

“Christian life will never become poor. The curious thing about 
it is that it grows richer and richer, the poorer we become outwardly. 
On condition however, that we do not hide behind hate and 
bitterness, but open our life to Him who knocks. He is the way of 
truth, love and peace, He who had no place to lay his head, yet was 
always rich. 

“Wherever I may be, and however, the world may stand, I live 
in a community of faith, a communion of Saints, where the only 
condition for the strength of life is that I permit the Spirit of God 
to work and never forget that my absolute dependence lies in my 
prayers to God both for myself and for others.” 


Ad Lucem: An editorial 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP IN NORDEN 


“Norden” is the slogan of the day in many places. There is 
nothing bad about that. On the contrary, we should be glad that 
there are those with enough spiritual height, even in the realm of 
imagination, in this golden age of isolation, to see something greater 
than what is mine or ours. Or perhaps these supporters of the nordic 
idea do not see what is greater? The idea has been mostly presented 
as a matter of common interest or political expediency. We stand 
together so far as it is worth our while. There is not much of moral 
quality here worthy of praise. 

Fellowship must be founded on more than advantage to self— 
even on sacrifice—in any case at least on confidence and if possible 
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on love. It has been said so often but so often forgotten, that 
Christianity alone has the solution of the problems of the times. 
Only practical Christianity is able to save our world. Lasting peace 
is unthinkable which is not based on Christian love and has not 
grown out of its fruits. The ecumenical movement, the nordic 
fellowship will remain in the realm of mere theory unless it has the 
real foundation which only Christian love surmounting all barriers 
can provide. Today, we rejoice in the fact that this foundation 
is not entirely lacking. Think of the nordic Christian student 
conferences. Think of the 500 at Abo, who felt such unity of heart 
and soul. And how many of the Norwegians who were present then, 
have their freedom now? How many of that fellowship are suffering 
today for our common faith? Should we then, not suffer, too— 
should we not feel the bonds of nordic fellowship? 

If the world, if Norden is to recover from all the wounds which 
now drip with blood, it must be through Christian fellowship. As 
Christians we must remember the task which is ours—the God-given 
task of making peace and building up community. 


Ad Lucem: By a Finnish delegate 


THE WINTER CONFERENCE OF THE SWEDISH 
S.C.M. IN SIGTUNA 


It has long been known that to go to the winter conference of 
the Swedish S.C.M. is quite an exceptional experience. Not only is 
a trip to Sweden in itself a sensation these days, but the opportunity 
for personal contact with those who see things somehow at a distance 
is of importance and encouragement. This year the winter confer- 
ence was especially international in character. Not only were the 
four Scandinavian countries represented, but also Hungary and 
France, and above all André de Blonay who represented for us both 
Relief work and the Federation. To us Finnish delegates the contact 
' with these people meant a new conception of the world situation 
and of our relation to it. No matter how much is written in the 
press, nor how hard we may try to portray the situation in letters, 
only personal contacts create real understanding. These contacts 
surmounting all frontiers, which the conference provided, were of 
decisive importance to us both as Christians and as individuals 
belonging to a suffering humanity. 

Nor was this perspective the only one. The other and greater 
one was the conception of God, given in the motto of the conference 
“T believe in God, the Father Almighty”. From the introductory 
address of the Chairman, Dr. Ruben Josefson, to the closing sermon 
by the Dean of Uppsala, this was the main theme and spirit of the 
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meetings, for “Of Him, and through Him and to Him are all 
things.” Bike 

The first day was a day of theoretical outlook with addresses on 
the biblical faith of Creation, the modern scientific conception of 
the world, and a Bible meditation on the new creation in Christ. 
The next day brought matters closer home to us, with addresses on 
The Worth of Human Life and on The Goods of this Life. ‘There 
could have been no better subject for the evening’s meditation than 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God”. Sunday was the climax of 
the conference with the Holy Communion Service in the medizval 
church of St. Mary, where the Archbishop of Uppsala, Dr. E. 
Eidem, preached most movingly on “The ships on the sea, and the 
three articles of Faith”. The church was filled with young people 
and the singing of the hymns was most impressive. This communion 
service showed once more how Christian youth is again putting the 
sacrament into the centre of Christian life. Outside the sun was 
shining and the snow melting into the brooks. The warm breaths 
of wind announcing light and spring to the world also spoke to us 
of the world of the spirit. Dean Anderberg knew how to express 
what we were feeling: “of Him and through Him and to Him” is 
not only the history of creation and of man, but life can only come 
to perfection when the wholeness and the overwhelming power of 
God runs through the whole being. 

No picture could be complete without mentioning two important 
parts of the programme—the group discussions and the social 
Saturday evening. Each of them provided personal contacts, and 
awoke our sense of responsibility, not only as between individuals 
and Christians, but also between peoples and nations. 

It is a simple fact that the Sigtuna ‘Conference of 1943 is now 
a memory. But this time it is not only a memory. I think that most 
of us went away with a new perspective on the Kingdom of God, 
and also on the relations between nations and peoples in a torn and 
devastated Europe. And all of us, I think, want to do something 
towards the peace for which we long so much—that it may be a just 
one, and that as Christians we may be able to make our voices heard. 


Th. E. 


